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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


SSP nationalism 

Firstly, let it be clear that I am by no 
means an unconditional supporter of the 
CPGB and less still a member of the 
party, but the unforgivable distortions of 
what their position is on the national 
question, as espoused by Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party nuts, need addressing (Let¬ 
ters, April 14). 

Desiring for the British working class 
to be united against its bourgeois state is 
quite different from ‘ ‘British national chau¬ 
vinism”. The former is a legitimate Marx¬ 
ist goal, and the latter is, in this context, 
an empty slur hurled gratuitously at the 
CPGB by Scottish pseudo-socialists 
desperate to justify their own reaction¬ 
ary agenda, which is undeniably of a 
broadly nationalist character. Whatever 
the SSP’s other policies, its goal of a 
‘Scottish workers republic’ is one intent 
upon segregating the Scottish state from 
the British one, and therefore by neces¬ 
sity the Scottish working class from that 
of England, Wales and Ireland. 

The fact that communists oppose Scot¬ 
tish nationalism, and so does the British 
state, is as irrelevant as the fact that com¬ 
munists oppose the occupation of Iraq, 
and so does the British National Party. 
Are we eligible to join the Tory Party, just 
because we share their contempt for the 
Brussels bureaucracy? SSP nationalism 
may well be “anti-racist”, but it remains 
divisive along class lines. 

Comrades, we are above this sectar¬ 
ian bollocks! A party to act as vanguard 
for the British working class is a mini¬ 
mum requirement, and the first step the 
revolutionarily conscious element of 
British society can make towards a 
Communist Party of Europe. Scottish 
nationalism is a step in the opposite di¬ 
rection, represents a deviation from 
political progression and should be met 
with contempt by socialists from all 
countries, not least by those from Scot¬ 
land itself. 

Martin Aldridge 
Northampton 

Nasty nats 

Cripes, I never realised that the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party was the chosen home 
of raving nationalists (Letters, April 14). 
I always suspected that you in the 
Weekly Worker were exaggerating, or 
being just plain silly, calling the SSP ‘ na¬ 
tional socialist’. 

After the venomous letters from 
Messrs Patrick, Caple and McGregor 
I am having to rethink. It all depends on 
whether or not they are isolated loons, 
or the tip of a rotten iceberg? 

Certainly the fact that John Patrick is 
an official SSP spokesperson is deeply 
worrying. 

Clive Tate 
Cornwall 

Not ultra 

I’m not sure what useful purpose Alan 
Fox or the CPGB think is served by re¬ 
peatedly referring to the Republican 
Communist Network (platform of the 
Scottish Socialist Party) as “ultra-nation¬ 
alist” (‘Vote SSP - critically’, April 14). 

For those who would like to discover 
for themselves the real character of the 
RCN you can visit our website at 
www.republicancommunist.org. You 
might be surprised. 

Bob Goupillot 
RCN chair 

Real enemy 

I read with interest John Patrick’s letter 
(Weekly Worker April 14). He seems to 
be under the illusion that there are left 
(or right) groups in Britain who are not 
infiltrated by one security service or an¬ 



other. Rather than making accusations 
which are simply not a surprise to any 
intelligent person, he should realise that 
both the SSP’s and the CPGB’s real 
enemy is the British state and turn his 
anger on them. 

Daniel Huckfield 
email 

Laboured 

sectarian 

John Watson cannot grasp how any La¬ 
bour candidate can be described as 
working class (Letters, April 14). He 
also recoils from the idea of voting for 
anyone who belongs to the same party 
as Tony Blair and Gordon Brown. 

Easy. Labour remains what Lenin and 
Trotsky called a bourgeois workers’ 
party. And in the 1920s and 30s both 
men advocated that communists in Brit¬ 
ain vote for Labour candidates ... yes, 
including even rotten misleaders such as 
MacDonald and Attlee. 

Today, the task of communists, as op¬ 
posed to sectarians, is to highlight the liv¬ 
ing contradiction that is the Labour 
Party, a contradiction that became par¬ 
ticularly acute over the Iraq war. 
Samuel Esselt 
Milton Keynes 

Vote SSP, IWCA 

Enso White writes: “The purpose of any 
communist support for Respect, left La¬ 
bour, Scottish Socialist Party, Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and other 
such candidates is not to passively sec¬ 
ond-guess who is most likely to turn out 
on a picket line. That would be stupid” 
(Letters, April 14). 

A fine sentiment, but I would politely 
suggest that perhaps Enso should be 
looking closer to home in his use of this 
polemic. To remind Enso and other 
Weekly Worker readers of the passive 
second-guessing involved in editor Pe¬ 
ter Manson’s justification for voting for 
SWP members: “... hopefully they could 
act as workers’ tribunes in parliament, 
on the picket line, in the press”. Stupid 
indeed! 

Enso is completely missing the point 
when he writes against me: “He argues 
against voting for working class candi¬ 
dates who demand the withdrawal of 
British troops on May 5.” The point I 
am making is that Socialist Workers 
Party members who are Respect can¬ 
didates are only ‘working class’ in a 
sociological sense. In a political sense 
they have abandoned the struggle for 
working class independence through 
their involvement in the Respect mini- 
popular front. If they were really stand¬ 
ing on a platform of working class 
independence then I would likely sup¬ 
port voting for them. 

Enso goes on to explicitly compare a 
vote for leftwing Respect candidates 
with Lenin’s call for a vote to the Labour 
Party in the 1920s. Quite an amazing 
comparison really, as it completely dis¬ 
appears the question of the open class 
collaboration that lies at the very heart 
of Respect. Discussing the question of 
whether joining the Labour Party would 
amount to class collaboration, Lenin had 
this to say when speaking at the 2nd 
Congress of the Third International: 

“When, in this connection, comrade 
Serrati speaks of class collaboration, I 
affirm that this will not be class collabo¬ 
ration. When the Italian comrades tol¬ 
erate, in their party, opportunists like 
Turati and co - ie, bourgeois elements - 
that is indeed class collaboration. In this 
instance, however, with regard to the 
British Labour Party, it is simply a mat¬ 
ter of collaboration between the ad¬ 
vanced minority of the British workers 
and their vast majority” (www.marx- 
ists.org/archivedenin/works/1920/juP 
x03.htm). 

I would hope that Enso can spend 
some time to reflect on this important dif¬ 
ference between the Labour Party in the 


1920s and Respect today. As a result he 
might reconsider whether a vote for can¬ 
didates of a rightward-moving mini- 
popular front grouping goes any way to 
strengthening working class independ¬ 
ence, which both I and the CPGB (at 
least on paper) profess to see as the cen¬ 
tral question in the coming election. 

Finally I would point out that I have 
not argued for a boycott of the elections, 
as Enso implies. It would seem to me 
that, despite weaknesses in their elec¬ 
toral platforms, both the Independent 
Working Class Association and SSP are 
worthy of support, as they both openly 
stand for the independence of our class. 
John Watson 
email 

Vote anti-war 

Anti-war veteran Mick Deer, formerly 
a Socialist Workers Party member until 
he was expelled from the group a cou¬ 
ple of years back for ‘conspiratorial 
activities’ (factionalising), has declared 
that in the absence of any credible anti¬ 
war candidate in the Leeds Central con- 
stituency he will stand under an 
independent banner. 

The alternative in this constituency to 
comrade Deer’s election are the sitting 
Labour MP, international development 
secretary Hillary Benn, and British Na¬ 
tional Party student organiser Mark 
Collett. But at the last meeting of Leeds 
Stop the War Coalition co-chair Sally 
Kinkaide (SWP) slammed any sugges¬ 
tion that the Leeds coalition should sup¬ 
port Mick - or any other candidate, as 
it was not in the nature of a ‘broad coa¬ 
lition’ to do so. 

At the next meeting I will be pushing 
for a motion to be passed along the fol¬ 
lowing lines: “At the forthcoming general 
elections on May 5, Leeds STWC criti¬ 
cally supports the endeavours of any 
working class candidate standing in prin¬ 
cipled opposition to the continued oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq by imperialist forces.” 

I urge all those who are in support of 
this motion to come along to the next 
LSTWC meeting at the civic hall, cen¬ 
tral Leeds. Afterwards we will also have 
an opportunity to discuss what comrade 
Deer has in mind for his election cam¬ 
paign. 

Sachin Sharma 

Leeds 

Consistency 

SWPer Nick Bird has fun childishly criti¬ 
cising Peter Manson (Letters, April 14). 
According to comrade Bird, it is incon¬ 
sistent to demand disciplinary action 
against Kevin Williamson - a regular col¬ 
umnist in Scottish Socialist Voice - be¬ 
cause of his ultra-nationalist call for a 
boycott of all SSP candidates in the 
‘Brit’ general election on May 5. After 
all, this hardly squares with the CPGB’s 
position of only advocating a vote for 
working class candidates in Respect. 

Comrade Bird is, of course, quite 
right. In tenns of formal logic. But when 
have communists ever claimed to be 
guided by formal logic? 

Communists take as their starting 
point the needs of humanity and the 


project of working class self-liberation. 
This is crystallised in the form of a 
democratically agreed and testable pro¬ 
gramme. The CPGB has published and 
uses a draft programme which maps out 
the road to state power and achieving 
communism. 

Here, in this draft programme, the 
reader will find the dialectical logic of 
communists. As a necessary goal com¬ 
munists are committed to working class 
unity. Something which can only be 
achieved in opposition to all manifesta¬ 
tions of nationalism and opportunism. 

In that light it would appear that com¬ 
rade Manson was being perfectly con¬ 
sistent. 

Enso White 
London 

Political 

alliance 

No, comrade Keller, you cannot take 
the absence of a reply to your previous 
letter as “agreement by CPGB com¬ 
rades that there is an important distinc¬ 
tion between ‘political alliances’ and 
‘fighting alliances’” (Letters, April 14). 

My own failure to respond was more 
a question of exasperation that comrade 
Keller refuses to accept the obvious: 
that a ‘military alliance’ must of neces¬ 
sity be a political alliance too. In the case 
of Iraq, his ‘military support’ for the 
islamists and Ba’athists is no such thing: 
it is political support for the anti-impe¬ 
rialist part of their programme and for 
their resistance to the occupation. 

When the Bolsheviks entered into a 
“fighting alliance” with the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries (not 
Kerensky, as comrade Keller states) 
against Kornilov, that too was a politi¬ 
cal alliance, however fleeting. Similarly, 
if communist forces in Iraq entered into 
some episodic alliance with reactionary 
anti-imperialists, that would also be a 
political decision in the furtherance of 
political aims. 

It is perfectly acceptable to enter into 
such alliances with our secondary en¬ 
emies in order to concentrate our fire on 
our main enemy. In the words of Trotsky, 
it is permissible for communists to strike 
up a (political) alliance “with the devil 
himself’ if we believe our cause will be 
furthered - so long as we do not call the 
devil an angel. Thus the Bolsheviks ne¬ 
gotiated a political arrangement with kai¬ 
ser Germany in 1917, whereby Lenin 
was able to travel to Russia in a sealed 
train (even comrade Keller would find 
it difficult to squeeze this alliance into his 
‘military ’ category, by the way). 

The real distinction, then, is not be¬ 
tween ‘military’ and ‘political’. It is be¬ 
tween principled political alliances and 
unprincipled political alliances. 

Peter Manson 
South London 

SA ultimatums 

Mike Macnair accuses me, amongst oth¬ 
ers, of trying “to prevent the implemen¬ 
tation of the Socialist Alliance Democracy 
Platform March 12 conference deci¬ 
sions”. Yet later on he describes these 


decisions as being “very doubtfully con¬ 
sistent with one another”. 

That’s putting it mildly: they contradict 
one another. So, by implementing one 
decision, you are bound not to imple¬ 
ment another, and vice versa. What I 
was trying to do was clarify the basis on 
which the next Socialist Alliance confer¬ 
ence in the autumn will be called. Will it 
be on the basis of campaigning for an 
SSP-type party - or “multi-tendency 
socialist party”, as Mike calls it? Or will 
it be on the basis of a federal structure 
of the left groups like the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance from 1996? You could read both 
into the March 12 conference decisions 
- for example, A3 and A9 of resolution 
C-D. 

My resolution proposed that the ba¬ 
sis for the autumn conference should be 
a campaign for a multi-tendency party. 
The second part stated that it should be 
made clear to any left group that this was 
the case and therefore if they affiliated 
to the Socialist Alliance they would have 
to accept being a tendency when such 
a party was formed. This seems to me 
straightforward and honest. Mike sees 
it as “an ultimatum to the groups”. 

It strikes me, on the contrary, that if 
we go ahead with a federal structure 
without saying that at some point we 
want a party, then we are being dishon¬ 
est and accepting an ultimatum from 
those groups who do not want such a 
party - for example, the SP, AWL and 
SWP. And basically, of course, we will 
never get such a party because one of 
the large groups will put a veto on it, or 
close the SA down again. 

The reason why some comrades want 
a rerun of a federal Socialist Alliance 
that ended in disaster completely es¬ 
capes me. Surely Marxists are sup¬ 
posed to learn from history, not make 
the same mistakes again. And the worst 
thing is to learn the mistakes, as the 
CPGB seems to have done, but then 
keep quiet and vote for the opposite of 
what you believe - like the SWP in Re¬ 
spect. That seems to me what Mike 
Macnair did on April 9. 

Dave Spencer 
Coventry 

No charity 

I noticed a while ago you published an 
article about Make Poverty History and 
the fact that your party was of the opin¬ 
ion that the SWP was bowing to char¬ 
ity “yet again”. I have just two things to 
say about this. 

The first is that this is a tad hypocriti¬ 
cal, as I seem to recall that immediately 
after the Asian tsunami you gave peo¬ 
ple recommendations on which chari¬ 
ties to give to. The CPGB is bowing to 
charity here. Also, I might add that 
Make Poverty History is not a charity. 
It is in fact a form of pressure group 
designed to campaign and act for social 
justice and reform ofpresent trade rules. 
Simon Byrne 
SWP 

Utopian 

The analysis contained in the ‘Our ep¬ 
och ’ section of your Draft programme 
fails to address the experience of cen¬ 
tral planning and whether it came to 
function as a fetter on the development 
of capital. The planned economies could 
copy what the most advanced capital¬ 
ism could produce - although North 
Korea and Cuba must have problems 
with the internet. 

Any notion of central planning is likely 
to have to wait until all that can be cre¬ 
ated within capitalism has been created, 
and that’s probably at least 100 years 
away. Only then may capitalist relations 
predominantly become a fetter on pro¬ 
duction. Until then any new planned 
economy programme is utopian social¬ 
ism, as described by Engels in Social¬ 
ism utopian or scientific. 

Ian Mordant 
email 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 


draft 

programs 


Letters, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • Tel: 020 8965 0659 • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk « www.cpgb.org.uk 
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What did Andrea 

Dworkin do for 
women? 

“Pornography is becoming the contemporary mechanism for 
controlling women, and it is a control that is exercised through 
sheer terror” - Andrea Dworkin 


Andrea 
Dworkin: 
saw 
censorship 
as an 
answer to 
women’s 
oppression 



A feminist friend once said to me 
some years ago that all feminists 
admire Andrea Dworkin. Well, 
this one certainly doesn’t, went my re¬ 
ply! It is strange writing an obituary of 
one sort or another for a feminist I op¬ 
posed politically. I rejected Dworkin’s 
brand of feminism and became a mem¬ 
ber of Feminists Against Censorship in 
the early 1990s. Much of my knowl¬ 
edge regarding Andrea Dworkin is 
around the pornography debate and 
which I will mainly focus on. 

I first read Dworkin’s book Por¬ 
nography: men possessing women 
many years ago and because of her 
death I had another read of it. The 
book initially depressed and filled me 
with despair. There did not seem to be 
much political light at the end of the tun¬ 
nel. The problem was that sexual de¬ 
sire and its public expression as 
pornography was the thing responsible 
for the oppression of women. I still feel 
the same despair after rereading her 
so-called seminal book. 

My main introduction to Andrea 
Dworkin came during the mid-1980s. 
The issue which dominated feminism 
was pornography or, to quote Robin 
Morgan, “Pom is the theory; rape is the 

It never ceased 
to amaze me 
how feminists 
could take her 
views seriously. 
And now with 
her death we 
have the 
obituaries 
which glorify 
her anti¬ 
pornography 
crusade 

practice.” Dworkin’s arguments cen¬ 
tred on male dominance and she de¬ 
picted patriarchy as a monolithic, 
unchanging entity. There was no at¬ 
tempt at analysing capitalism and class 
regarding the oppression of women. 
Dworkin believed that “the ideology of 
male sexual domination posits that men 
are superior to women by virtue of their 
penises”. She described the penis as a 
symbol of terror and claimed that 
women will be ‘ free ’ when pornogra¬ 
phy no longer exists. 

What struck me about the book was 
that for a woman who loathed pom she 
quoted reams of the stuff - from sto¬ 
ries in pom mags, to Marquis de Sade 
to Georges Bataille’s Story of the eye. 
Dworkin’s understanding of pornogra¬ 
phy was very literal: this is what men 
really want to do to women. It is not 
seen as an act of the imagination or as 
metaphorical in any way. 


It never ceased to amaze me how 
feminists could take her views seri¬ 
ously. And now with her death we have 
the obituaries which glorify her anti- 
pornography crusade and make her out 
as some kind of saint. The question I 
ask is, what did Andrea Dworkin do for 
women? 

Andrea Dworkin joined forces with 
lawyer Catherine MacKinnon who 
drafted a city ordinance in Minneapolis 
in 1983. Itdefinedthe production, sale 
and exhibition of pom, as well as the 
harm porn does. Several other cities 
took a similar initiative, such as 
Indianapolis, though the ordinance 
there was declared unconstitutional un¬ 
der the first amendment. This led to a 
commission on pornography, ap¬ 
pointed in May 1985 by the then attor¬ 
ney general, Edwin Meese III, which 
became known as the Meese Com¬ 
mission. Witnesses included spokes¬ 
persons like the Citizens for Decency 
for Law and the National Federation 
for Decency, to name but two. 
Dworkin, MacKinnon and other pro¬ 
censorship supporters testified at great 
length about the influences of pornog¬ 
raphy. 

What always concerned me was the 
alliances Dworkin and MacKinnon 
made to get their legislation through. 
They aligned themselves with the 
‘moral majority’ (which included Coa¬ 
lition for a Clean Community and Citi¬ 
zens for Decency), who cared not 
about the exploitation and 
objectification of women, but saw pom 
as ‘smut’. Anything which depicted sex 
was bad to these people. Many of 
them were involved in ‘Stop ERA’ (the 
equal rights amendment) and champi¬ 
oned rolling back the gains the wom¬ 
en’s liberation movement had made 
over the years. 

One of them, a Reverend Dixon 
stated: “Abortion is murder. ERA 


would destroy the family and the free 
enterprise system. Homosexuality 
ought to be a felony” (L Segal and M 
McIntosh [eds] Caught looking: 
feminism, pornography and censor¬ 
ship London 1992, p67). A strange 
and reactionary bedfellow for feminists! 

The influence of radical feminism was 
detrimental to the women’s movement 
and it smacked of a new puritanism. 
There always seemed a kind of reli¬ 
gious meaning to Dworkin’s feminism. 
She ‘suffered’ for her art. The sermon¬ 
ising, finger-wagging moralism of radi¬ 
cal feminism has served no purpose at 
all and Dworkin helped to create this. 
To Dworkin, women were passive vic¬ 
tims of male domination. There is no 
account of women as sexual beings 
with their own sexual desires, let alone 
any need for women to express or dis¬ 
cuss their sexual desires in public. 
Radical feminism held up the censor¬ 
ship of pornography as the panacea for 
the oppression women experience in 
society. 

So what did she do for women? 
Dworkin exposed violence against 
women as a social reality, but she made 
pom the bogeyman. Pornography was 
Dworkin’s obsession. Is pornography 
not a point on a continuum of sexist im¬ 
agery, however? 

I will end with a quote from Elizabeth 
Wilson, which really sums up the pom 
debate and what I feel is the overall 
contribution Andrea Dworkin made to 
feminism: “To have made pornography 
both the main cause of women’s op¬ 
pression and its main form of expres¬ 
sion is to have wiped out almost the 
whole of the feminist agenda, and to 
have created a new moral purity move¬ 
ment for our new (authoritarian) times” 
(K Ellis [ed] Sex exposed: sexuality 
and the pornography debate East 
Haven 1992, p28) • 

Louise Whittle 


ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 24,5pm - ‘The new materialism’, using John Bellamy Foster’s 
Marx s ecology: materialism and nature as a study guide. 

DioramaArts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, LondonNWl (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Hands off Venezuela 

Day school, Saturday April 23,12 noon, St George’s Circle Community Thea¬ 
tre, 49 Tufnell Park Road, London N7 (nearest tubes: Tufnell Park, Holloway 
Road). Workshops, films, debates. 

Followed by party until late, with Rhythms of Resistance, The Rub, Pok Star, 
Heroic Doses, Moonstone, DJ Mao Pelos (Candela Sessions), plus cabaret 
and comedy. Spicy Latin veggie meals and snacks. 

Organised by Hands ofFVenezuela, St George’s Circle Community andNew 
Generation: www.handsofivenezuela.oig;www.circlecommunity.org.uk 

My name is Rachel Corrie 

New play directed by Alan Rickman. Why did a woman leave her comfortable 
American life to stand between a bulldozer and a Palestinian home? Royal Court 
theatre (Jerwood Theatre upstairs). Ends April 30; Monday-Saturday, 7.45pm; 
Saturday matinees - April 23 and 30,4pm. Tickets: £7.50-£15. 
http://www.royalcourttheatre.com/productions_fliture.asp 

Marxism and education 

‘ Renewing dialogues ’ VI: Day seminar, Wednesday May 4,9am to 5pm, Drama 
Studio, level 1, University of London, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, 
London WC1. 

Sessions include ‘Learning for democracy’; ‘Remaking civil society: Hegel and 
Marx’; ‘Neoliberal capital and education workers ’. No charge, but places lim¬ 
ited-contact Glenn Rikowski: Rikowskigr@aol.com 

Radical book fair 

Thursday May 12-SundayMay 15, Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. Opening by poet Tom Leonard, Thursday May 12,7pm. Followed by 
evening of readings and dissent against the G8, with Alasdair Gray, AL Kennedy, 
James Kelman and more. 

Forums on visions of Scotland 2020; war and protest, from Vietnam to Iraq; 
arguments against the G8; writers on Zionism; culture and the Cuban revolution; 
alternative internet and radical media. 

Prose and poetry readings, discussions, film screenings, workshops, stalls, ex¬ 
hibitions, cafe. All events free and accessible to all. 

Organised by Word Power Books - Scotland’s radical bookshop, 43 West 
Nicolson Street, Edinburgh EH8 9DB; 0131-662 9112; www.word- 
power.co.uk 

Free Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 21, central London. Details to follow. 

Communist University Wales 

Weekend school, Saturday June 18,10am-6pm; Sunday June 19,10.30am- 
6pm, Sandringham Hotel, Cardiff. Details to be confirmed. 

G8 Alternatives 

Action to coincide with G8 summit, Gleneagles, Wednesday July 6-Friday July 8. 
Saturday July 2: Make Poverty History demonstration, Edinburgh. 

Sunday July 3: Counter-summit, Edinburgh. 

Monday July 4: Blockade Faslane nuclear base. 

Tuesday July 5: Demonstration- ‘Close down Dungavel’, Dungavel deten¬ 
tion centre. 

Wednesday July 6: Demonstration - ‘Another world is possible’. Assemble 
12 noon, Gleneagles station. 

G8altematives.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


communist 
university 

2005 

August 13^20 



Organised by CPGB and co-sponsored by Critique and Communist Party of 
Turkey. Full week including self-catering accommodation £140/£100. 
Email office@cpgb.org.uk for more information 
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MANIFESTO 


Communist 
Party books 



re making 

Europe 


WHICH ROAD? 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


enemy 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the work¬ 
ers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred compro¬ 
mise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/* 11 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/‘11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to the Bolsheviks ’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revolution. 
Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/ *7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable when 
minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government’s 1992 coal re¬ 
view. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill 
famously disowned it. 

£1.00/*1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully articu¬ 
lated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid eman¬ 
cipatory extension. 


£5.00/*7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 
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eclectic mix 


T he fact that George Galloway is the 
star around which the SWP-Re- 
spect party orbits was obvious at its 
April 17 general election manifesto launch 
in central London. In case anyone was in 
any doubt about that brutal fact of politi¬ 
cal life, when he left early to attend a meet¬ 
ing with the organisation’s lawyers, the 
whole thing went flat. 

Before departing, he told us that the 
SWP-Respect party plans to turn the heat 
up on an already bubbling contest with 
New Labour’s Oona King in Bethnal 
Green and Bow with a legal challenge to 
what looks like very suspect arrangements 
for postal voting. New Labour practice in 
this field had ‘ ‘initially been on the outskirts 
of legality”, he said. A “legal advisor” has 
now apparently confirmed that Labour in 
the constituency had acted in a “blatantly 
illegal’ ’ manner, providing ‘ ‘limitless’ ’ room 
for fraud. This had stiffened the SWP-Re- 
spect’s resolve to take the matter to court 
seeking a suspension of the standing pro¬ 
cedure for postal votes in the constituency 
- the case will probably be heard on 
Thursday or Friday of this week. 

Important as this issue is, it dominated 
the first part of what was, after all, meant 
to be a manifesto launch. Galloway had 
intended to leave immediately after brief¬ 
ing the assembled journalists about the le¬ 
gal challenge. However, he stayed on for 
a short time to field (competently) some 
mildly hostile, mildlyjuvenile questioning 
about the political nature of Respect and 
its real potential to rein in “global capital¬ 
ism” from an east London power base. He 
took the opportunity to denounce the “ob¬ 
scene” profits of Tesco, the New Labour 
attack on civil liberties and its privatisation 
agenda that was wreaking so much havoc 
in public services. 

Then, after a quote from John Lennon 
(you know the one), he was gone. “He’s 
very charismatic, isn’t he?” breathed the 
lady from The Times sitting next to me. 
“I’d never actually seen him before.’ ’ What 
did she normally cover, I wondered. Gym¬ 
khanas? But she was right: the room just 
wasn’t the same without the bloke. 

The assembled journalists clearly 
thought so - but then they would, wouldn’t 
they? Bourgeois politics has been so thor¬ 
oughly gutted of any strategic debate that 
the main parties are reduced to marketing 
themselves like soap powder and fighting 
over non-differences. In this arid climate 
and with widespread political disengage¬ 
ment the personalities of the party leader 
becomes all. 

Thus, checking the seating order and 
official status of the top table with Lindsey 
German before the press conference, one 
cameraman asked/ ‘And George - he’s the 
leader, isn’t he?” This flummoxed com¬ 
rade Gennan for a moment, but a brief 
consultation with another SWP-Respect 
comrade seemed to clarify things for her 
- George has no official post in party. 

Similar assumptions were made by 
other hacks when it came to formal ques¬ 
tions: “Isn’t it true that you wouldn’t exist 
if George Galloway hadn’t been expelled 
from Labour Party?” asked one woman 
after he had gone. John Rees, in the chair, 
dealt with that particularly effectively, firmly 
pointing out that yes, if New Labour had 
not prosecuted the war in Iraq and pro¬ 
duced a gargantuan anti-war movement, 
or if it had not moved to the right so dra¬ 
matically over recent years, or had not 
clamped down on internal democracy and 
expelled dissenters, then this new political 
formation would indeed not have come 
into existence. But in a significant phrase 
comrade Rees concluded: “And if we still 
had a Labour Party, it wouldn’t be nec¬ 
essary to build a new one.” 

This underlines the mess of political 


contradictions that lies at the heart of the 
SWP-Respect party. The manifesto 
launched at this event does indeed have 
much of the feel of left Labourite versions 
of yesteryear with its talk of presenting ‘ ‘a 
genuinely left, anti-war alternative” and 
creating “a clear, radical, working class 
voice” to speak out on issues such as pri¬ 
vatisation, pensions and the ravages of 
“unfettered global capitalism” (Respect 
manifesto Peace, justice, equality, pp3- 
4, it can be downloaded in pdf format 
from the Respect website: www.respect- 
coalition.com). 

However, in what possible sense could 
the election of candidates defined by their 
adherence to a non-working class ide¬ 
ology - a form of political islam, effectively 

- be presented of as a victory for the re¬ 
constitution of proletarian politics? Apart 
from accidents of sociology, how can 
those Respect candidates close to the 
Muslim Association of Britain be thought 
of as “working class”? Clearly, the need 
is for a differentiation - to separate those 
elements that are working class politicians 
on some level from those who represent 
something very different. 

Plainly, the manifesto Respect candi¬ 
dates will formally be standing on May 5 

- reportedly drafted by Alan Thomett of 
the International Socialist Group - sounds 
more left than other platforms the party has 
adopted: 

•As referred to above, the organisation 
explicitly sets itself the aim of solving the 
“deepening crisis of working class repre¬ 
sentation” (p7); 

• Public services should be “publicly 
owned and democratically controlled by 
those who use them and those who work 
in them” (p3); 

• ‘ ‘Destruction of the environment 5 ’ is “in¬ 
herent in the profit system” (p4); 

• Respect fights for a society “where 
wealth is used to meet the needs of the 
people, not the profits of the corporations’ ’ 
(ibid); 

• Itaims for a society that will put “an end 
to all forms of economic exploitation and 
social oppression” (ibid); 

• A“woman’s right to choose” is in there 
(ibid). 

As you might expect, given the general 
programmatic level of the left, there is 
nothing - apart from the demand for “pro¬ 
portional representation in all elections” - 
that directly addresses the democratic 
deficit the document correctly says was 
highlightedby the mass anti-war movement 
(p4). The truth is that if the word ‘social¬ 
ism’ had been sprinkled through the mani- 
festo’s pages (it does not make an 
appearance, of course), this is a platform 
that the bulk of the socialist and ostensi¬ 
bly revolutionary left would have been 
more or less happy to stand on. It is left 
reformist, in other words. 

There are obvious problems, however. 
First, how seriously will it be taken as a 
document that forms the basis not simply 
of individual election addresses, but Re¬ 
spect candidates’ actual practice should 
they be elected? On the tricky issue of 
abortion, it has already been confirmed 
that the SWP-Respect party’s vote in fa¬ 
vour of “a woman’s right to choose” at its 
October 2004 conference was no more 
than indicative (Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 4 2004). In other words, elected Re¬ 
spect representatives are free to vote 
according to their conscience on this fun¬ 
damental democratic issue. If that holds for 
abortion, then what guarantee do voters 
have that any of the pledges in the Respect 
manifesto will amount to more than squig- 
gles on a sheet of paper? 

After all, while comrade Galloway may 
not be the anointed “leader” of the party, 
as assumed byjoumalists, his high-handed 


manner has already indicated a lack of 
concern for either collective discipline or 
democratic niceties. 

The man simply announced his candi¬ 
dature for Bethnal Green and Bow in the 
pages of London’s Evening Standard 
rather than go through the bother of a se¬ 
lection meeting (Weekly Worker July 1 
2004); he made a dramatic - and unilat¬ 
eral - overture to the MAB over abor¬ 
tion when he told The Independent on 
Sunday in April last year that he was 
“strongly against abortion ... I think 
abortion is immoral” - a statement that 
must have caused consternation in the 
S WP leadership; and then, in the after- 
math of the SWP-Respect’s rejection of 
a principled position on immigration at its 
last conference, he felt free to make up 
policy on the hoof, telling the Morning 
Star (February 12) that “we should pub¬ 
lish an economic-social-demographic 
plan for population growth based on a 
points system and our own needs” and 
that “no-one serious is advocating the 
scrapping of immigration controls”. 

Respect’s manifesto tells us that the 
party “rejects the notion that migrants and 
asylum-seekers are a burden on society, 
or that Britain is full up and cannot take any 
more people’ ’ (p 14). Presuming that Gal¬ 
loway agrees with this estimation, for him 
it will be a matter of contemporary detail 
rather than principle. That is, there could 
well come a time when he judges the needs 
of imperialist Britain to be met by the cur¬ 
rent levels of migration and thus opposes 
the right of any more people to enter the 
country. 

On February 12, Socialist Worker at¬ 
tacked the “points system” proposed by 
Tories and New Labour. It wrote that the 
home secretary “wants to make sure that 
everyone allowed to live here is economi¬ 
cally ‘useful’ -as definedby big business. 
Through ‘managed migration’ the govern¬ 
ment hopes to minimise spending on edu¬ 
cation, healthcare and pensions for migrant 
workers.” 

So far, it has remained silent on its leading 
political ally’s very own “points system’ ’ for 
‘ ‘managed migration’ ’, as it has on his other 
unilateral policy announcements. Effectively, 
George Galloway has thus decided the op¬ 
erative Respect policy on immigration. Until 
it is publicly stated otherwise, the organisa¬ 
tion must be assumed to stand for a points 
system andmanaged migration. 

Victory in Bethnal Green and Bow 
would immeasurably increase Galloway’s 
ability to set Respect’s agenda, increasing 
pressures on the left to disavow even for¬ 
mal adherence to principle. 

Despite the overall left tone of the mani¬ 
festo, clearly the political thrust of some of 
its sections has been dictated by the con¬ 
cerns of the largely phantom right wing. For 
example, we are told that to beat street 
crime resources must be diverted from 
waging war into ‘ ‘the detection of danger¬ 
ous drugs, educating young people that 
embracing the drug culture is a road to 
despair and then breaking up the criminal 
gangs who feast on the misery of the drug- 
stricken” (pi5). In other words, an au¬ 
thoritarian solution, essentially no different 
from that of the mainstream parties: a 
recipe for state harassment of youth, 
growing police powers and interference in 
individuals’ lives. 

The eclectic mix revealed in the manifes¬ 
to ’s pages demonstrates the type of contra¬ 
dictions that make the Respect bloc 
profoundly unstable as any sort of longer- 
tenn party fonnation. The question is, how 
they will be resolved: by the working class 
element differentiating itself organisationally 
andpolitically, or by a formal SWPdisavowal 
of revolutionary Marxism? • 

Mark Fischer 
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SWP’s 'parliamentary road’ 

John Harris So who do we vote for now? Faber and Faber, 2005, ppl72, £7.99 



J ournalist John Harris’s slim volume is 
a disappointment. Despite the fact 
that the author claims to provide a 
guide for those “disaffected Labour sup¬ 
porters” contemplating “taking [their] vote 
elsewhere”, the feeble answer to the ex¬ 
asperated question in the book’s title turns 
out to be ... er... vote Labour. Mostly. 

We will come back to some of the rea¬ 
sons for this floppy anti-climax later, but 
first it is worthwhile highlighting some pas¬ 
sages from the chapter titled ‘The great 
beyond’, dealing with the minorparties. In 
particular, the section on Respect is of in¬ 
terest to us, of course. 

Unsurprisingly, given his background - 
Harris was politically rough-housed by the 
Militant Tendency in his local Labour Party 
Young Socialist branch in the 1980s, he 
sadly tells us - the man displays a weary 
cynicism about the left. For him the use of 
categories such as “working class”, “class 
struggle” or “exploited class” are redolent 
of “the kind of stiff, archaic prose that... 
makes the far left sound like some secular 
version of the Jehovah’s Witnesses” 
(pi46). Yet there are instances when the 
he himself uses phrases such as “socialist” 
to describe his own politics (pi7); ex¬ 
presses his continuing commitment to “the 
allegedly tired old concept of state provi¬ 
sion” (p42); or observes that the justified 
fury expressed by workers in the health 
industry would be seen by “Mr Blair and 
his allies” as “archaic and outmoded” 
(p55). 

The real problem for Hams seems to be 
that the phrases he disapproves of ap¬ 
peared in a copy of Socialist Worker, for 
him, it is the concept of revolutionary or¬ 
ganisation and Marxist politics itself that 
are actually “archaic and outmoded”. One 
wonders, of course, ifpeople such as John 
Harris believe there was a time when such 
politics - and the vocabulary that naturally 
goes with it - were relevant. He does not 
seem the type, frankly. Even in his mild 
youth, he “fervently believed” in a series 
of “timid notions”: “a progressive taxation 
system, a mixed economy, unilateral nu¬ 
clear disarmament and comprehensive 
education”. Crazy, crazy guy ... 

No wonder, then, that when “a gag¬ 
gle” of Militant cadre colonised Harris’s 
Wilmslow LPYS branch they “made my 
life a nightmare” - people like him were 
blasted as “little better than 
Thatcherites”(p2). Militant’s no-nonsense 
approach must have contrasted wonder¬ 
fully with that of this ‘ timid’ ’ Wilmslow boy. 
Yet Harris’s early mauling at the hands of 
the Grantites seems to set the tone for an 
interview he conducts in the book with 
George Galloway himself, a man he evi¬ 
dently likes. 

There is an instructive exchange about 
the incongruity of the MP’s relationship 
with the - supposedly - unreconstructed 
revolutionary Marxists of the SWP: “I 
wondered if it felt strange, metaphorically 
shaking hands with people that he had 
once apparently despised. ‘Well, no, ’ he 
said, as a smile crept across his face. ‘As 
you probably know, I can shake hands 
with anyone.’” 


Harris presses the point, though. 
Granted, if Galloway could press the flesh 
with Saddam Hussein, then the prospect 
of clasping John Rees and Lindsey Ger¬ 
man might seem a tad less loathsome. But 
Harris confides - perhaps flashbacking to 
his Wilmslow nightmares - “I don’t like 
Trots at all.” Not a massive shock to any¬ 
one who had not skipped the previous 145 
pages, of course. “And I know you don’t, 
from reading your book,” he tells Gallo¬ 
way: “‘No I don’t,’ he said. ‘I have along 
track record of opposition to them, ’ 
“Then what, I wondered, was he doing 
in an alliance with them? ‘ Well, ’ he said, 
‘I think, first of all, in this post-Soviet world. 


Clearly, as far as 
the SWP 
leadership is 
concerned, the 
“old ideas” of 
working class 
socialism “have 
failed” ■ how 
long before they 
explicitly tag 
their 

organisation 
with a political 
label that 
accurately 
describes what 
they actually do 
day to day? 


we have to redefine our terms. We’re no 
longer really talking about Trots. What 
we’re really talking about is ultra-leftism. 
If we come across ultra-left groups, we 
certainly know about it. And the SWP 
doesn’t behave in an ultra-left way. If it 
did, it wouldn ’ t have been the driving force 
behind the Stop the War movement, which 
brought two million people onto the 
streets. Millions of people have been en¬ 
gaged in that movement - and if the SWP 
badrunthe STWC in an ultra-left way, that 
would not have been possible. There 
aren’t two million Trotskyists in Britain. 

‘“Like everyone else, they ’re changing, ’ 
he assured me. ‘Their leaders are chang¬ 
ing. Old ideas are seen to have failed, new 
ones come along. I think what you’ve got 
now is an SWP that wants to work in a 


broad way. I think they’ve taken a parlia¬ 
mentary road; so you should rejoice, re- 
joice, and not be churlish about it’” 
(pl 46). 

Of course, the leadership of the SWP 
has not yet embraced reformist politics in 
terms of its formal theoretical platform. 
But the fact is, every time the organisation 
makes a public outing, electorally or oth¬ 
erwise, the politics it espouses are indeed 
left reformist at best - or left populist in the 
case of the odd political amalgam that is 
Respect. Galloway is no political naive: 
when he tells us to “rejoice” over the 
SWP’s embrace of the “parliamentary 
road”, he is highlighting - with a charac¬ 
teristic panache - a real truth. 

It is a law of politics that at some stage 
an opportunist organisation’s theoiy will 
make a leap to match its practice. Clearly, 
as far as the SWP leadership is concerned, 
the “old ideas” of working class socialism 
“have failed” - how long before they ex¬ 
plicitly tag their organisation with a politi¬ 
cal label that accurately describes what 
they actually do day to day? 

Galloway comments that his SWP-Re- 
spect party is competing for the votes of 
the “centre left” ofthe political spectrum: 
for him, it is a proj ect to construct a ‘ ‘cred¬ 
ible centre-left alternative” (p 145). In 
truth, within Respect the SWP has actu¬ 
ally played the role of substituting for an 
absent “centre” - or rather, the right wing. 
It votes down leftwing principles it pre¬ 
tends to uphold in Socialist Worker pre¬ 
cisely in order to establish Respect as a 
“credible centre-left” alternative. In the 
long run, this is an extremely dangerous 
game to play, especially for such a theo¬ 
retically lightweight sect. 

Galloway’s comments on the tensions 
in and around Respect underline just what 
an easy ride he gets from his SWP pals - 
and which trend he regards as the real 
loonies. “Thus far,” Harris notes, “the only 
source of internal controversy had been his 
own opposition to abortion. ‘The ultra-left 
press are going bananas about that,’ he 
said [We take a bow, George - MF]. ‘I 
did expect trouble to break out between 
the left part and the muslim part of our 
coalition, but that hasn’t happened. In fact, 
the muslims signed up for our programme 
of self-determination in personal-political 
matters without demur. And, as I said. I’m 
the one getting it in the neck on those moral 
issues.’ He grinned. ‘But I can take it’” 
(ppl41-142). 

Harris bemoans the fact that one-time 
Labour loyalists such as himself have been 
“left hobbling towards the political fringes’ ’ 
by the shared pro-market consensus of 
the mainstream parties (pl7). Once there, 
however, he admits he is “buffeted from 
one tentative solution to another 5 ’. One day 
he is a Lib Dem. The next, he is puzzled 
to find himself attracted to Respect. De¬ 
spite the fact that it is a ‘ ‘rum old organisa¬ 
tion”, Harris was “initially quite taken with 
the idea of a newly energised challenge to 
Mr Blair from the far left”. But then, the 
bloke was also quite taken with Plaid 
Cymru “before - doh! - my indifference 
to the argument for Welsh independence” 


occurred to him as a possible hitch (p 152). 
There’s a clue in the name, John bach ... 

It is easy to mock the confusion of the 
likes of Harris. Yet his forlorn search for a 
politically viable alternative to the left of 
New Labour actually parallels the pro¬ 
found confusion and disorientation in the 
ranks of the workers’ movement itself. 
Plaid Cymru or the Lib Dems, the build¬ 
ing of the popular frontist S WP-Respect, 
a hopeless attempt to resurrect left Labour 
reformism with the Socialist Alliance, or (in 
the form of the Scottish Socialist Party) a 
miserable collapse into petty bourgeois 
nationalism - we should recall that our 
movement is pretty much awash with these 
types of doomed political projects before 
we get too snotty with Harris. 

And this seemingly congenital inability of 


W hile our circulation continues to 
rise week by week, donations 
to our fighting fund are still no more 
than a trickle. 

Last week we clocked up a 
record 16,673 e-readers (of which 
1,297 downloaded the pdf version 
of Weekly Worker 572), yet only 
two of them decided the paper was 
worth paying for. OK, so the figures 
tell us what we write is valued, but 
something more concrete by way of 
appreciation would not go amiss. 
Thanks anyway to comrades LN and 
EK, who both used their credit cards 
to donate £20. 

The post was hardly better - just 
three contributions to our April fund. 


the revolutionary left to stand on the poli¬ 
tics it professes to believe in (a form of 
politics with the real potential to win a 
majority incontemporaiy society) effec¬ 
tively lets Labour off the hook. However 
these political projects present themselves, 
their net effect is negligible. Their perspec¬ 
tive does not stretch much beyond pun¬ 
ishing Labour, not replacing it with 
something qualitatively different and bet¬ 
ter. This miserable lack of ambition is 
spelled out explicitly by Harris on the com¬ 
panion website to his book: “One fact that 
underlines the whole site: we have no wish 
whatsoever to see Labour out of office” 
(www.sonowwhodowevotefor.net/). 

When there is nothing better around to 
replace Blair’s historically redundant party, 
what do we expect? • 

Mark Fischer 


Nevertheless, all of them are gratefully 
received, so thank you, comrades FT 
(£40), RD (£25) and SW (our 
number one Norwegian fan, who 
came up with £10). So our total is 
£280 with just over a week to go to 
get the full £500 we need to keep our 
head above water. 

Do you know, I haven’t had one of 
those beautiful £100 cheques that 
come our way once in a while for a 
good many weeks. And how I could 
do with a couple of them right now. 
Anybody feeling generous? • 

Robbie Rix 
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Going respectable 


LiamO 
Ruairc, a 

comrade 
from the 
Irish 

republican 
socialist 
tradition, 
looks at 
Sinn Fein’s 
evolution 
under 
Gerry 
Adams 
over the 
last 20 
years 



T he transition of Sinn Fein from prin¬ 
cipled revolutionary organisation to 
opportunist, reformist, constitu¬ 
tional nationalist party has been the sub¬ 
ject of many a commentary. The whole 
process traces its roots to the 1980s. 
Before the end of that decade, the party 
was gradually becoming incorporated 
into the institutions it was supposed to 
overthrow, mainly through the pressure 
of electoral considerations and clientelist 
expectations. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the 
IRA’s stance regarding constitutional 
politics was “quite simple and clear-cut 
... outside of a 32-county sovereign in¬ 
dependent democracy, the IRA will have 
no involvement in what is loosely called 
constitutional politics” (‘IRA attitude on 
elections’ An Phoblacht/Republican 
News September 5 1981, p20). How¬ 
ever, the movement soon introduced the 
tactic of contesting elections through Sinn 
Fein. “Who here really believes that we 
can win the war through the ballot box? 
But will anyone here object if with a bal¬ 
lot paper in this hand, and an Armalite in 
this hand, we take power in Ireland?” de¬ 
clared Danny Morrison (‘By ballot and 
bullet’ APRANovember 5 1981, p2). 

The ‘Armalite and ballot box’ strategy 
was born. The purpose of contesting 
elections and giving an increasingly im¬ 
portant role to Sinn Fein was not in or¬ 
der to become some respectable 
constitutional party, but to introduce a 
new tactic in the anti-imperialist struggle. 
The reasons advanced for electoral inter¬ 
ventions were, first, that it showed that the 
national struggle was political, not crimi¬ 
nal, in nature. It is difficult to label peo¬ 
ple as criminal when tens of thousands go 
out to vote for them. It also refuted the 
British government’s propaganda that the 
Republicans were a small isolated group 
receiving no substantial support. 

British strategy also demanded the 
representation of the nationalist commu¬ 
nity in the north by constitutional nation¬ 
alist parties like the Social Democratic 
and Labour Party and, by challenging its 
electoral monopoly, Sinn Fein was 
destabilising the government’s plans (This 
is made very clear in ‘Revolutionary poli¬ 
tics’APR/V April 25 1985, p2. See also 
‘Ballots and bombs: electoral tactics 
complement armed struggle’ APRNFeb- 
ruary 18 1982, pi). SF portrayed itself 
as being socially radical and represent¬ 
ing the interests of working class people, 
in contrast to the SDLP’s electoral pool 
of conservative, middle-aged and middle 
class voters. 

Danny Morrison reassured the move¬ 
ment that tactical electoral intervention 
would not lead to constitutionalism and 
reformism: “Sinn Fein will be fighting the 
elections to consolidate republican sup¬ 
port and build a revolutionary organisa¬ 
tion which will defend the struggle, not a 
constitutional party to replace it.” The 
Provisional movement is not “going 
sticky”, “there is no parliamentary road 
to a united Ireland or socialism’ ’ and elec¬ 
tion results “cannot either prejudice the 
future or the primacy of armed struggle” 
(Peter Amlis, ‘The war will go on’ APRN 
September 16 1982, pp6-7). 

This was a fundamental point of prin¬ 
ciple. In 1984, Martin McGuinness 
stressed that it was “the combination of 
the Armalite and the ballot box” that 
would achieve victory, but made clear 
which was the weightier of the two: “The 
Irish Republican Army offers the only 
resolution to the present situation. It is 
their disciplined, well directed war against 
British forces which will eventually bring 
Britain to withdraw. We know that elec¬ 
tions, while important,... will not achieve 
a British withdrawal. IfSinnFeinwereto 
win every election it contested, it would 
still not get an agreement on British with¬ 
drawal ... We recognise the value and the 


limitations of electoral success. We rec¬ 
ognise that only disciplined, revolutionary 
armed struggle by the IRA will end Brit¬ 
ish rule” (‘We will never be slaves again’ 
APRN June 28 1984, p7). 

F or his part, Gerry Adams declared that 
“to think that the British can be ‘talked out’ 
of Ireland is contemptible” (The politics 
of revolution: the main speeches and 
debates from the 1986 Sinn Fein ard- 
Jheis, including the presidential address 
of Geny Adams p 11) and concluded: 
“The history of Ireland and of British co¬ 
lonial involvement throughout the world 
tells us that the British government rarely 
listens to the force of argument. It under¬ 
stands only the argument of force” (‘There 
is only one alternative’ APR/VFebruaiy 2 
1989, pp8-9). But within a decade Sinn 
Fein and the IRA had totally abandoned 
such a stance, and gradually transformed 
themselves into a constitutional nationalist 
movement. How did this come about? 

The first reason was that the leadership 
was intent on broadening the base of the 
movement, and was prepared to pay the 
price through a dilution of its radical so¬ 
cialist and later republican principles if 
necessary. It first made clear that the party 
was not going to be too radical, as this 
might scare off potential supporters who 
would be more conservative. When 
elected president of Sinn Fein in 1983, 
Gerry Adams declared: “We must be 
mindful ofthe dangers of ultra-leftism and 
remember at all times that, while our 
struggle has a major social and economic 
content, the securing of Irish independ¬ 
ence is the prerequisite for the advance 
to a socialist republican society. There¬ 
fore ... republicans have a duty to beware 


of any tendencies which would narrow 
our demands and our base. This is true 
not only of forces outside our movement, 
but also of tendencies within our party” 
(presidential address ^RRANovember 
17 1983, pp8-9). 

The next stage was not just avoiding 
the dangers of being too far on the left - 
it was about abandoning any pretence of 
being socialist republican: “The republi¬ 
can struggle should not at this stage of its 
development style itself ‘socialist repub¬ 
lican’. This would imply that there is no 
place in it for non-socialists” (G Adams 
The politics of Irish freedom pi 32). 
The excuse was that ‘ ‘This inevitably must 
narrow the potential support base of the 
republican movement and enable other 
movements to claim that they are ‘repub¬ 
lican’ though they are not socialist: for 
example, Fianna Fail or the SDLP” (G 
Adams Signposts towards independ¬ 
ence and socialism Belfast 1988, pi 3). 

Any principled leftwing position, in so 
far as it would narrow the support base 
of the movement, had to be rejected. 
Adams finally admitted in an interview: “I 
don’t think socialism is on the agenda at 
all at this stage except for political activ¬ 
ists of the left” (Irish Times December 
10 1986). The movement’s growth 
would be weakened if it could not rely 
on some conservative support. 

If Adams understood the dangers oful¬ 
tra-leftism, he certainly did not understand 
the dangers of opportunism. The move¬ 
ment’s growth was everything; the princi¬ 
ples nothing. And the next target was not 
socialism, but republicanism itself: “We 
need to avoid ultra-republican positions” 
(G Adams Signposts towards independ¬ 


ence and socialism Belfast 1988, pi 6). 
If the movement’s repub licanism was too 
orthodox, it might not appeal to people 
who are simply nationalists. Ultimately, 
Sinn Fein would abandon republicanism 
all together to maximise the nationalist 
agenda. Republicanism was gradually di¬ 
luted into nationalism. 

Concerns about widening the base of 
the movement were closely related with 
that of widening its electoral support 
base. If the party wanted to become the 
majority nationalist party in the north and 
make considerable electoral progress in 
the south, it would have to increase its 
share of the vote, and appeal to people 
who are neither socialists nor republicans. 
Adams emphasised that the vote for Sinn 
Fein from 1982 to 1984 was a “princi¬ 
pled republican vote, as opposed to a 
nationalist or catholic vote... it is ideo¬ 
logically sound... We have been stating 
our case bluntly and dogmatically, we 
have not been trying to be ‘all things to 
all men’ and our vote represents the peo¬ 
ple who came out in support of our po¬ 
sition’ ’ (‘ Steady progress and an injection 
of reality’ APRN2 1 1984,pp2-3). 

In a television interview, Adams even 
went so far as to say that it might be a bad 
idea to overtake the SDLP electorally, as 
this might lead to a diminution of social 
radicalism. But, as the movement gradu¬ 
ally transformed itself into a party ofvotes, 
it was less and less concerned about what 
is politically principled. For example, in 
1985, SF decided to support women’s 
right to have abortion - only to reverse that 
position in 1986. This had less to do with 
abortion being immoral or wrong than with 
the opportunistic reason that it would go 


badly with the southern electorate in gen¬ 
eral and conservative nationalists in par¬ 
ticular, and prevent the party getting more 
votes. 

The objective increasingly became to 
win the votes of traditional middle class 
SDLP or Fianna Fail voters. So a core 
socialist republican vote became a re¬ 
publican vote and finally a nationalist vote. 
A very revealing recent example of this 
was given in a report carried in An 
Phoblacht of the 2001 Westminster 
elections in West Tyrone. In the contest 
between the SDLP and Sinn Fein, there 
could be no doubt as to how the party 
represented itself: 

“In the past days the enthusiastic re¬ 
ception canvassers have received on 
doorsteps, including in staunch SDLP 
strongholds, have confirmed that 
Doherty’s support has never been so 
strong ... ‘This constituency is over¬ 
whelmingly nationalist and it is nothing 
short of a disgrace that a unionist politi¬ 
cian opposed to the peace process was 
elected last time,’ says Pat Doherty. 
‘Now is the time for the nationalist peo¬ 
ple of West Tyrone to rally around a 
party and a politician who will lead from 
the front to strengthen the peace proc¬ 
ess and effectively represent all the peo¬ 
ple of this constituency on the issues that 
matter the most, which include inward 
investment, transport infrastructure and 
demilitarisation. ’... Sinn Fein is seen... 
as the only nationalist party committed 
to negotiating further concessions on is¬ 
sues like policing and demilitarisation. But 
beyond the figures and the short-term 
considerations, the battle in West Tyrone 
is also a symbol of the direction nation¬ 
alism is taking and the future of the Six 
Counties ... The rise of Sinn Fein across 
the Six Counties will further confirm a 
trend of recent elections: Sinn Fein is the 
fastest growing party on the island and is 
becoming the largest nationalist party 
in the north ” (my emphasis - ‘Pat 
Doherty to win West Tyrone’ APRN 
June 1 2001, p6). 

From once opposing the ‘collabora¬ 
tionist’and middle class SDLP, SinnFein 
now tries to replace the constitutional na¬ 
tionalist party and appeal to middle class 
and conservative voters. 

Another reason for Sinn Fein’s evolu¬ 
tion is that from the second half of the 
1980s onward, central to the 
Provisionals ’ strategy was the building of 
‘broad fronts’. But the question is, on 
what political basis is the front built, who 
qualifies and how broad should it be? 
According to Adams, “We have to pro¬ 
ceed on the basis of the lowest common 
denominator and at the level of people’s 
understanding” (G Adams Signposts to¬ 
wards independence and socialism 
Belfast 1988, pl6). This means building 
fronts on so broad a basis that they can 
encompass everything from the catholic 
church to corporate Irish America. In 
practice, the Provisionals sought to ac¬ 
commodate and build a ‘pan-nationalist 
alliance’ with Fianna Fail, the catholic 
church - and the SDLP, instead of con¬ 
fronting them, as in the past: “Rather than 
denouncing the party, republicans should 
take a constructive approach with the 
SDLP” (‘Broadening the base’ APRN 
June 30 1988, p3). This could only but 
seriously weaken republicanism’s anti¬ 
partitionist thrust, as those elements have 
always been much more hostile to the 
IRA than to British involvement in Ireland. 

When Sinn Fein did succeed in build¬ 
ing such alliances, it was not on its own 
terms. It is not the Dublin government, the 
SDLP and the Clinton/Bush administra¬ 
tion that have come to the republican po¬ 
sition, but rather the Provisional 
movement which has moved to the con¬ 
stitutional nationalist position. 

The price of the inclusion of republi¬ 
cans in the pan-nationalist alliance was 
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Mike Macnair on the popular front 


the exclusion of republicanism. Sinn Fein 
has allowed those conservative elements 
to lead the whole nationalist struggle. 
Constitutional nationalism is the empha¬ 
sis upon unity by consent, and republi¬ 
canism has become subsumed within a 
partitionist nationalist project. The peo¬ 
ple who have always sold the struggle out 
are the people Sinn Fein was now rely¬ 
ing on. Their aim was to effectively 
decommission republicanism, and they 
succeeded. The price of meetings with 
Clinton or Bush in the White House or 
of joint initiatives with the leadership of 
F ianna Fail were ceasefires, unilateral acts 
of decommissioning and defeat. 

When elected president of Sinn Fein, 
Gerry Adams expressed his support for 
the armed struggle of the IRA: “Armed 
struggle is a necessary and morally cor¬ 
rect form of resistance in the Six Coun¬ 
ties against a government whose 
presence is rejected by the vast majority 
of Irish people ... There are those who 
tell us that the British government will not 
be moved by armed struggle. As has 
been said before, the history of Ireland 
and of British colonial involvement 
throughout the word tells us that they will 
not be moved by anything else” (presi¬ 
dential address APRN November 17 
1983, pp8-9). 

But electoralism was soon to take its 
toll on Sinn Fein’s commitment to sup¬ 
port the primacy of armed struggle. In 
1985, all Sinn Fein local election candi¬ 
dates had to sign a republican declara¬ 
tion giving unequivocal support to armed 
struggle. But after the British government 
introduced legislation making compulsory 
for anyone standing to reject proscribed 
organisations or illegal activities, the 1989 
Sinn Fein ard fheis authorised councillors 
to signup to this ‘anti-violence’ declara¬ 
tion. So, when it comes to a choice be¬ 
tween votes and expressing support for 
the armed struggle of the IRA, the party 
chose electoralism. Sinn Fein had thus 
repudiated the Armalite in favour of the 
ballot box long before it signed up to the 
Mitchell principles. 

In the meantime, SF faced the contra¬ 
dictions of‘going into the state to over¬ 
throw the state’. In 1985, it decided that 
its elected representatives in the north 
would take their seats on local councils. 
An editorial inAn Phoblacht promised: 
“Within the councils of the Six Counties, 
Sinn Fein elected representatives will 
challenge the basis of the state itself and 
that is why they are seen as a threat both 
by the loyalists and by the so-called 
‘constitutional nationalists’” (‘No illu¬ 
sions ’ APRN May 2 1985, pi). In 
theory, the republican objective was to 
overthrow the northern state. That was 
what the IRA armed struggle was about. 
But, while the IRA was bombing and 
destroying City Hall as a symbol of the 
state, Sinn Fein councillor were de facto 
accepting the state and trying to make it 
work by using it as a source of income, 
funding community initiatives, investment 
for social development projects, etc. 
Rather than providing an alternative 
structure to the state, as Adams had ear¬ 
lier envisaged in his jail writings, Sinn Fein 
was now susceptible to cooption by the 
state. 

A few years later, it was evident that 
Sinn Fein’s attitude towards the state had 
evolved: “As one Sinn Fein councillor 
observed, ‘The loyalists and the council 
officials were genuinely apprehensive of 
Sinn Fein in the council chamber, but 
within a short period of time they saw that 
we were genuine and reasonable” (‘Ad¬ 
vancing under attack - Sinn Fein in the 
council chambers’ APRN March 2 
1989, pp8-9). The reason was that, for 
the purpose of running city councils, there 
were practically no differences between 
Sinn Fein and the other constitutionalist 
parties. Mairtin O Muilleor, a well known 


Belfast Sinn Fein councillor, admitted 
that, “When it comes to ‘bins, bodies and 
bogs’ (the normal issues at council meet¬ 
ings), we are only a few degrees to the 
left of the SDLP” (‘Broadening the base’ 
APRN June 30 1988, p3). 

Brendan O Brien, the security corre¬ 
spondent for RTE who cannot be sus¬ 
pected of republican or leftwing 
sympathies, was one of the first who rec¬ 
ognised the significance of this process: 
“In the 1970s, abstentionist republicans 
would never have considered ‘recognis¬ 
ing’ Belfast City Hall. It was the bastion 
of unionism and of the British state. The 
republican movement would have none 
ofit. They would insist on abstaining from 
the state until Britain was forced out 
through the IRA campaign... By 1993 
Sinn Fein had 10 seats at Belfast City Hall 
and were looking ahead to a nationalist 
majority on the council. They were claim¬ 
ing it as their own, despite the union jack 
flying overhead and all the symbols of un¬ 
ionism and empire inside. This would 
have far-reaching implications for a 
movement which regarded itself not just 
as republican but revolutionary. They 
were joining the system, not tearing it 
down” (B O Brien The long war Dublin 
1999, pp47-49). 

Sinn Fein had de facto accepted the 
legitimacy of the state years before it 
signed up to the Belfast agreement. Un¬ 
ionist dominance of Belfast city council 
ended with the local government elections 
of 1997. The first Sinn Fein lord mayor 
of Belfast to be appointed was Alex 
Maskey for the year 2002-03. Photo¬ 
graphs of him sitting with a unionjack in 
his parlour and proudly wearing his mayor 
necklace would have been unthinkable 
two decades ago and symbolised how far 
Sinn Fein had accepted the institutions it 
was once pledged to overthrow (see B 
McCaffrey and A Maskey Man and 
mayor Belfast 2003). 

This was also true of the recognition of 
the legitimacy of the southern parliament. 
The republican movement traditionally 
considered itself to be the legitimate gov¬ 
ernment of Ireland, and the IRA the sole 
legitimate army. When elected as presi¬ 
dent of Sinn Fein, Adams stated: “On the 
question of Leinster House, we are an 
abstentionist party. It is not my intention 
to advocate a change in this situation.” He 
promised the delegates that he was not 
“about to lead you into Leinster House” 
(presidential address APRNlAo vember 
17 1983, pp8-9). 

The problem is that, once the legitimacy 
of the Dublin government is recognised, 
there cannot be two legitimate govern¬ 
ments and two legitimate armies; one has 
to recognise that the official Irish army is 
the only legitimate army and that an ille¬ 
gal army is therefore illegitimate. The re¬ 
publican objective is to bring down 
Leinster House, not enter it. However, in 
1986, in order to grow electorally in the 
south, the Provisionals dropped absten- 
tionism and recognised its legitimacy. 

Denying that the current leadership 
“are intent on edging the republican 
movement on to a constitutional path”, 
Martin McGuinness then declared: “I 
can give a commitment on behalf of the 
leadership that we have absolutely no 
intention of going to Westminster or 
Stormont... Our position is clear and it 
will never, never, never change. The war 
against British rule must continue until 
freedom is achieved... We will lead you 
to the republic” ( The politics of revolu¬ 
tion - the main speeches and debates 
from the 1986 Sinn Fein ard fheis, in¬ 
cluding the presidential address of 
Gerry Adams pp26-27). 

Eight years later, the ‘war against Brit¬ 
ish rule ’ was over, and five years after that 
Martin McGuinness was a British minis¬ 
ter of education in the Stormont assem¬ 
bly ...• 


I n his article ‘ Communists and the popu¬ 
lar front’, comrade Mike Macnair ad¬ 
dresses a very important question 
(Weekly Worker March 31). ‘Popular 
fronts’ (a term introduced by the 7th Con¬ 
gress of the Stalinised Comintern in 1935) 
are programmatic blocs, usually for gov¬ 
ernmental power, between workers’ or¬ 
ganisations and representatives of the 
bourgeoisie. As a multi-class political affi¬ 
ance, the popular front is ostensibly based 
on the ‘common interests’ofthe workers’ 
movement and a section of the capitalists. 
Popular fronts often take the form of par¬ 
liamentary or electoral blocs, but cross¬ 
class, single-issue coalitions (such as the 
Stop the War Coalition) are essentially 
analogous. In each case the workers’ or¬ 
ganisations must limit their activities and 
demands to what is acceptable to their 
bourgeois partners. 

Comrade Macnair attacks the Interna¬ 
tional Bolshevik Tendency’s opposition to 
popular-frontist formations as “sectarian 
abstention” and claims that our position 
“expresses in a clear way a view common 
among Trotskyists”. In fact, on this ques¬ 
tion the position of most groups claiming 
to be Trotskyist is considerably closer to 
that of the CPGB than the IBT. 

While Macnair does a competent job 
of describing the ignominious role of the 
Stalinists in pushing the popular front (or 
‘peoples’ front’) policy, he misrepresents 
Trotsky’s view and completely ignores the 
fundamental question of the Bolshevik at¬ 
titude toward class-collaborationism. 
Macnair suggests that Trotsky’s opposi¬ 
tion to popular frontism hinged on the dan¬ 
ger of fascism: “What Trotsky says about 
the popular front in France is that in the 
decay of capitalism there is an underlying 
tendency towards fascism... For this rea¬ 
son a coalition with the radicals and so on 
is unacceptable, precisely because it 
threatens to be the antechamber to fas¬ 
cism.” Later on, Macnair characterises the 
IBT’s opposition to the popular front simi¬ 
larly: “The IBT argues that the people’s 
front is the antechamber to fascism and the 
biggest danger to the working class, and 
therefore the Marxists must preserve a 
pure line by standing apart from the popu¬ 
lar-frontist parties.’ ’ 

At best, this is one-sided. It is of course 
true that Trotsky warned of the literally 
fatal consequences ofthe popular front for 
the workers ’ movements of Europe in the 
1930s, when, in Spain and France, the 
popular front was indeed the “antecham¬ 
ber to fascism”. But Trotsky’s opposition 
to the popular front strategy was not predi¬ 
cated on the existence of the imminent 
danger of fascism. Intransigent hostility to 
class-collaborationism has always sepa¬ 
rated Bolshevism from all varieties of cen¬ 
trism and reformism: 

‘ ‘The question of questions at present is 
the popular front. The left centrists seek 
to present this question as a tactical or 
even as a technical manoeuvre, so as to 
be able to peddle their wares in the 
shadow of the popular front. In reality, the 
popular front is the main question of pro¬ 
letarian class strategy for this epoch. It also 
offers the best criterion for the difference 
between Bolshevism and Menshevism. 
For it is often forgotten that the greatest 


historical example of the popular front is 
the February 1917 revolution” (L Trotsky, 
‘The POUM and the popular front’, July 
16 1936). 

Trotskyists oppose popular frontism 
because we understand that the proletariat 
can never triumph so long as it remains 
chained to the bourgeoisie through class- 
collaboration. The precondition for the 
Bolshevik victory in 1917 was flat oppo¬ 
sition to Kerensky’s government on the 
grounds that it was a cross-class forma¬ 
tion that could only represent the interests 
of the exploiters. Since 1917 the neces¬ 
sity of proletarian political independence 
from the ‘progressive’bourgeoisie has also 
been repeatedly demonstrated by the de¬ 
feats that have resulted from class-col¬ 
laboration. An early example was the 
brutal beheading of the 1927 Chinese 
revolution as a result of Stalin’s policy of 
subordinating the Chinese Communist 
Party to the bourgeois-nationalist 
Guomindang. 

Comrade Macnair asserts that in the 
1930s Trotsky did not advise his support¬ 
ers to ‘ ‘stand apart from the popular-frontist 
parties”, but, “On the contrary, he advised 
them to join the socialist parties, which 
were participating in the people’s front, and 
to work with other leftists within them to 
oppose the coalition policy.” Comrade 
Macnair says nothing about the fact that 
the Trotskyists adamantly refused to lend 
any political support to those who partici¬ 
pated in multi-class formations and broke 
with the Spanish POUM in the 1930s over 
just this question: 

“The POUM is merely slavishly con¬ 
ducting the same policy that the 7th Con¬ 
gress of the Comintern foisted on all its 
sections, absolutely independently of their 
‘national peculiarities’. The real difference 
in the Spanish policy this time lies only in 
the fact that a section of the London inter¬ 
national has also adhered officially to the 
bloc with the bourgeoisie. So much the 
worse for it. As far as we are concerned, 
we prefer clarity. In Spain, genuine 
revolutionists will no doubt be found who 
will mercilessly expose the betrayal of 
Maurin, Nin, Andrade, and their associ¬ 
ates, and lay the foundation for the Span¬ 
ish section ofthe Fourth International!” (L 
Trotsky, ‘The treachery of the POUM’, 
January 23 1936). 

The CPGB has a much more ‘ flexible’ 
attitude toward Marxist principles. For 
example, Peter Manson advocates voting 
for Socialist Workers Party members run¬ 
ning in the cross-class Respect coalition on 
the grounds that, if elected, they would 
“hopefully... act as workers’ tribunes in 
parliament, on the picket line, in the press” 
(Weekly Worker March 24). If pigs could 
fly! 

In the late 1980s we had an exchange 
on this question with Workers Power (see 
Trotskyist Bulletin No3). Like the 
CPGB, Workers Power advocated vot¬ 
ing for working class elements in a popu¬ 
lar front. They rationalised this revisionism 
with references to Trotsky’s writings in the 
1930s. But this does not stand close ex¬ 
amination. For example, in the aftermath 
of the June 1936 strikes in France, 
Trotsky forcefully argued that any sort of 
political support for reformist and centrist 


workers’ parties must be conditional upon 
their breaking with the bourgeoisie: 

“The first step to an alliance with the 
petty bourgeoisie is the breaking up of the 
bloc with the bourgeois radicals in France 
and Spain, the bloc with the catholics and 
liberals in Belgium, etc. It is necessary to 
explain this truth, on the basis of experi¬ 
ence, to every socialist and communist 
worker. Such is the central task of the 
moment. The struggle against reformism 
and Stalinism is at the present stage a strug¬ 
gle above all against a bloc with the bour¬ 
geoisie. For the honest unity of the 
workers, against dishonest unity with the 
exploiters! Bourgeoisie out of the people’s 
front! Down with the capitalist ministers!” 
(L Trotsky, ‘The new revolutionary up¬ 
surge and the tasks ofthe Fourth Interna¬ 
tional’, July 1936). 

The demand to oust the capitalist min¬ 
isters was a direct reference to Lenin’s call 
on the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries in 1917. The Bolsheviks made it 
clear that a precondition for any sort of 
critical support to the government was a 
break with the capitalist elements: ie, the 
destruction of the cross-class bloc. 

This is the approach that Marxists take 
to popular-frontist formations such as Re¬ 
spect. Communists are certainly not 
averse to entering larger working-class 
formations to fight for their ideas, nor to 
extending critical support to reformist 
workers’ parties that draw a crude class 
line electorally. Such tactics can be valu¬ 
able in exposing the insufficiency of the 
reformists’ programme and winning new 
adherents to Bolshevism. But a reformist 
workers’ party that has entered into a 
popular front has undertaken in advance 
to limit the struggles ofthe working class 
to what is tolerable to the bourgeoisie (ie, 
they have undertaken to betray their base). 
To extend political support to reformist 
parties in a popular front is to endorse the 
‘ tactic ’ of class-collaboration and thus to 
renounce proletarian political independ¬ 
ence, the central axis of Marxist politics. 
George Orwell’s Homage to Catalonia 
contains a vivid description of the 
counterrevolutionary function ofthe popu¬ 
lar front in Spain in 1936-37. 

Trotsky taught us to “speak the truth to 
the masses, no matter how bitter it may 
be”. The key to the victory of the Octo¬ 
ber revolution, the only successful work¬ 
ers ’ revolution in history, was the 
Bolsheviks’ struggle for working class 
political independence from the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Conversely, the search for ‘popular 
unity’ with the ‘progressive’ wing of the 
bourgeoisie has produced an unbroken 
chain of defeats for the workers’ move¬ 
ment. 

Cornrade Macnair may believe that in 
contemporary Britain political support to 
popular-frontist candidates is merely a 
tactical question because the ruling class 
has little need to resort to “violent reac¬ 
tion”. But such an approach can only 
tighten the ideological chains that bind 
workers to their exploiters. ‘Communist’ 
organisations that abandon the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of Marxist politics for ‘tacti¬ 
cal’ reasons effectively forsake the struggle 
for socialism and help set the stage for 
future defeats • 
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mist the people, 

not the politicians 

The crisis of the political system is highlighted at election time. Republican answers are needed, writes Dave 
Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group 



T he Iraq war is not a major issue in 
this election. Of the main parties only 
the Liberal Democrats have an in¬ 
terest in raising it and they are keeping 
fairly quiet. It is, however, a major issue 
for socialists, whose internationalism aligns 
us with the suffering of the Iraqi working 
class. Bring all troops home immediately. 
It is a major issue for the families of young 
soldiers, whose lives have been wasted by 
BushandBlair. It is foryoungmuslims, who 
empathise with the plight of fellow muslims 
in Palestine and Iraq. But it is not the main 
issue for most voters. 

Politicians may be playing their ‘health’ 
or ‘immigration’ cards. But the number 
one issue is ‘trust’. People do not trust 
Tony Blair. He has been caught out lying 
and deceiving the people. He has ma¬ 
nipulated public opinion and led the 
country into an unpopular war in the 
service of a foreign power. Anybody 
with a modicum of interest in public af¬ 
fairs has worked out what happened. 
And they do not much like it. 

This does not help Michael Howard. 
People still do not trust the Tories after 18 
years ofmisrule. Selling oftihe nation’s as¬ 
sets to their friends in the City ended with 
them drowning in sleaze and corruption. 
After handing over hospital cleaning to 
cowboy firms who pay their non-union 
workers minimum wages, we have been 
left to face the Tory superbugs which in¬ 
fest our dirty hospitals. It is a wonder any¬ 
body trusts them at all. 

However the issue of trust goes much 
wider than these two politicians. It is their 
parties that have lost credibility. The capi¬ 
talist do not trust the Tories to run the 
economy and the working class do not 
trust Labour over anything. But it goes 
deeper than that. People are losing trust 
and confidence in the system of democ¬ 
racy itself. Our constitution is a busted 
flush. We have no control over the gov¬ 
ernment. We cannot hold them to account. 
Our rights and liberties are under threat. 

Clare Short MP says: “The mistakes on 
Iraq and support for the US war on ter¬ 
ror are the most spectacular and serious 
manifestations of a deep malfunction in the 
British political system and in British con- 
stitutional arrangements. Under the 
Thatcher government, but much more se¬ 
riously under the Blair government, the 
checks and balances of the British govern¬ 
ment system have broken down’ ’ (C Short 
An honourable deception? London 
2004, p277). 

In her resignation speech as a cabinet 
minister she explained that “the problem 
is the centralisation of power into the hands 
of the prime minister and an increasingly 
small number of advisors who make de¬ 
cisions in private without proper discus¬ 
sion” (see cover ibid). “The consequence 
of this is that parliamentary maj orities are 
taken for granted. Parliament is down¬ 
graded and ignored, the power of the 
prime minister is enhanced and the cabi¬ 
net sidelined” (p278). 

Writing in The Independent, Andreas 
Whittam Smith asks why we are governed 
so badly. He considers a new book by Sir 
Christopher Foster entitled British gov¬ 
ernment in crisis, which argues that no 
part of our constitution is performing ef¬ 
fectively: not parliament, not cabinet, not 
ministers, not the civil service, not local 


authorities, not other parts of the public 
sector. Whittam Smith concludes that Blair 
has hollowed out Britain’s democracy. He 
says: “The forms are the same. But the 
reality is that the prime minister and the 
state are steadily gaining arbitrary powers 
while our freedoms as citizens diminish” 
(The Independent April 18). 

Trust is not, therefore, as we might first 
think, a question about the moral strength 
of individual politicians. It is about power. 
Who runs the country and how do they do 
it? We thought we knew. Now we realise 
we do not. Many people thought we lived 
in a democracy. Now they realise that this 
is not so. The crisis brought on by the war 
- including the ‘45 minutes’ fiasco, the 
suicide of Dr David Kelly and even the 
Hutton Report whitewash shed light in the 
dark comers of the state. Trust is not about 
troops out of Iraq. It is about the growing 
alienation from a political system we can¬ 
not control. 

Of course it is not in our name that foul 
deeds were done to the Iraqi people. The 
credit for that belongs to the crown. At 
least the Windsor dynasty, bom to gleam 
over us, is trusted by the people - isn’t it? 
Surely our brightest star, symbol of all that 
is wholesome about our constitution, is 
burning bright above the gloom? This 
brings us back to ‘that wedding’. 

Charles Windsor has just married 
Camilla Parker-Bowles in a registry office 
in a small English town. No concern to 
anybody except the family and friends of 
the happy couple, like hundreds of wed¬ 
dings the same day. Yet the media cover¬ 
age alone would have surely convinced the 
uninitiated that all is not what it seems. It 
was an event of constitutional significance. 
It is about the crisis of royal succession. 

The subtext is whether Charles is fit to 
be king and whether making Camilla into 
a queen undermines the whole royal 
mumbo jumbo. So sensitive is this issue 
that she is now only Duchess of Cornwall, 
and not Princess of Wales. She has offered 
not to annoy us by being no more than the 
future king’s consort. 

This is nonsense. A queen is of course 
the wife of the king. But it shows how sen¬ 
sitive and vulnerable they feel to public 
opinion and how they try to manipulate us. 
They think we are stupid and will not see 
through their little games. We can see the 
controversy in letters pages of the popu¬ 
lar press. N Burgess from Stoke, in a let¬ 
ter published in The Mirror, speaks for 
many of her majesty’s subjects when he 


writes: ‘ ‘They have made a mockery of the 
monarchy and no amount of spin will con¬ 
vince me otherwise.” No trust there then. 

A recent YouGov survey found that 
58% thought the Prince of Wales should 
relinquish his right to the throne and a Mori 
poll found only 40% supported Charles to 
be the next king. Not surprisingly the for¬ 
eign press go to the heart of the matter 
more quickly than many of our own syco¬ 
phantic editors. Spain’s El Pais described 
it as “the most threatening event which the 
British crown has had to bear in the last 
hundred years”. The Los Angeles Times 
was more optimistic, seeing the wedding 
as “an important act of tidying up for the 
oft troubled monarchy”. 

The words “oft troubled” and “threat¬ 
ening event’ ’ confirm what a few socialists 
have been pointing out. The British mon¬ 
archy is stuck in a period of crisis. Try as 
they might, they cannot clamber out of it. 
This wedding is only the latest of many 
debacles since the truth about Charles’s 
fairy tale marriage to Diane Spencer 
emerged. Then Windsor Castle burned 
down, the queen had her “ annus 
horribilis” and something mysterious hap¬ 
pened to the other Mrs Windsor in that 
tunnel in Paris. 

In a 21st century capitalist so-called 
democracy we are not allowed to elect 
our head of state, but it is expected that 
we ‘approve’ and ‘support’ them. What 
happens if we do not? Charles will auto¬ 
matically become king. But he still has to 
conduct the longest ever ‘election cam¬ 
paign’, where his every move and utter¬ 
ance is scrutinised by the press. 

How many presidents do you know 
with servants that squeeze out their tooth¬ 
paste? What has gone wrong with official 
secrecy? It was designed to prevent us 
hearing about this stuff. This notorious 
British disease has its roots in the fact that 
our state is built around maintaining and 
disguising the secrets of the constitutional 
monarchy, which cannot survive on the 
basis of freedom of information and full 
public scrutiny. The more we know about 
monarchy, the less we will like it. 

Charles Windsor has divided the na¬ 
tion. Not the best recommendation for the 
top job. He already displays the fatal char¬ 
acteristics of every last king. No wonder 
his mother is worried. No wonder sections 
of the ruling class are thinking out loud 
about whether they can jump a generation 
Yet, even as Charles is thwarted at every 
turn, he has become more determined to 


have his way and meddle in matters of 
state. There is hardly a government min¬ 
ister who has not been lobbied or had 
some advice from the prince. 

Behind the scenes Camilla, the only 
women who really understands him, has 
been encouraging her man. Sue Carroll, 
another letter-writer to The Mirror, says 
that together Charles and Camilla are a 
“formidable force, fused by a steely de¬ 
termination to have their own way regard¬ 
less”. Perhaps that is why some people - 
like C Cunningham - have come to the 
conclusion that “Camilla and Charles are 
the most selfish, spoilt, self-seeking, self- 
centred, arrogant pair”. CA Lee describes 
them as “a crowd of greedy, selfish mis¬ 
fits” (Letters The Miiror April 11). 

We can almost feel sorry for the royal¬ 
ists. James Whittaker, also writing in The 
Mirror, describes himself as an ardent but 
critical royalist. Like the queen he has res¬ 
ervations about the newly married couple. 
His worry is “how will they be accepted 
by the people over whom Charles is des¬ 
tined to reign; whether they have a posi¬ 
tive place in our affections, our dynasty and 
our constitution. The path forward will not 
be easy for them or us.” 

Paul Burrell, an ardent royalist and 
former butler to the queen and later Diana 
Spencer, now comments on royal affairs. 
He too is quoted in The Miiror. “The 
queen is like the nation. She is happy for 
Charles, yet struggling to accept Camilla. 
The prospect of queen C amilla will spread 
republicanism like cancer.” He explains 
that “we [royalists] want a people who 
revere our monarchy, who believe posi¬ 
tively in if ’ (April 11). Difficult times then! 

The monarchy is more than just the sym- 
bol of the state. It is our official national 
religion. Its ceremonies and rituals confirm 
our subservience to the state in the guise 
of a secular divinity. It is has to be some¬ 
thing we believe in. It is a matter of faith, 
not science. Yet clearly it is a religion in 
decline. We are moving step by step to 
towards a crisis which will either revive 
monarchy or bring it to an end. But politi¬ 
cal crises are resolved by human agencies. 
In class society that means political action 
by a definite class, which comes to con¬ 
sider the constitutional monarchy a barrier 
to its rule. 

The term ‘constitutional monarchy’ is 
not, therefore, a reference to the queen, 
but to the system of government. This sys¬ 
tem is the means by which the capitalist 
class governs the country in the unity of 
‘constitution’ and ‘monarch’. The monarch 
clearly has an important, but limited, con¬ 
stitutional role. Its value is ideological and 
helps to distract attention from the consti¬ 
tution itself. Nevertheless the crown has a 
pivotal position is tying the system together 
- the knot that ties the robbers’ bundle. 

The British constitution is a set of laws, 
customs and traditions which places real 
power in the hands of the prime minister 
and the state bureaucracy (crown pow¬ 
ers). It renders parliament an impotent 
bystander. The relationship ofbureauc- 
racy to parliament was satirised very ef¬ 
fectively in the 1980s in the TV 
programme Yes, minister, but now the 
Blair government has concentrated and 
centralised even more power into its own 
hands. Now the issue of trust points to a 
growing crisis of democracy. 


The Iraq war raised the question of the 
failure of democracy to new heights. The 
war did not cause the failure or bank¬ 
ruptcy of the political-constitutional sys¬ 
tem. But the question of war put the 
system of government under closer public 
scrutiny. When two million march in pro¬ 
test, the failure of democracy and the ma¬ 
nipulation of public opinion are brought 
under the spotlight. The government was 
caught out lying and manipulating the 
people. It taught people that we have a 
system that cannot be trusted. The long¬ 
term consequences of this are yet to fully 
unfold. 

About 150 years ago Walter Bagehot 
wrote a classic account of the British 
constitution. He divided it into the “effi¬ 
cient” and “dignified” parts. The latter 
included the monarchy and House of 
Lords, whose role was to divert popu¬ 
lar attention from the way the system 
really worked. All this dressing up and 
parading around in funny clothes and 
silly hats was to keep the masses dis¬ 
tracted and in awe, before the power of 
the state. 

The same is played out today. The left 
think the monarchy is for fooling the 
masses and do not see that it is fooling 
them. The left is convinced that it is such 
a lot of feudal tosh that it can be safely 
ignored. But this distracts us from really 
examining how political power is used. It 
has distracted us from making a positive 
case for a democratic, secular republic. 
It has reduced the politics of the left to a 
puerile anti-monarchism which has much 
in common with anarchism. 

Serious republicans are not distracted 
by the monarchy. Its irrelevance is not a 
reason to ignore it. On the contrary, it is 
the reason to get rid of it more quickly. If 
your house is full of rotten old rubbish, the 
best way to ignore it is to chuck it all out. 
Then the problem is dispensed with. The 
more quickly we do that, the more 
quickly society can move on and take the 
next steps forward. 

Repub licanism is not about Charlie, his 
mum, or his wife. It is about fighting for a 
genuinely democratic system of govern¬ 
ment. It is wrong, therefore, to think of a 
democratic, secular republic as if it were 
a constitutional monarchy without an he¬ 
reditary monarch. There is much more 
fundamental change required than simply 
getting rid of the crown. Democratic re¬ 
publicanism is fundamentally about the 
transfer of power to the people. This is 
not handed down from above. It must be 
taken from below. The people become 
the republic through struggle, mobilisation 
and self-organisation. It means in effect 
a popular, democratic revolution. This is 
what the left has forgotten when it sees 
the constitutional monarchy as no more 
than feudal remnants. 

So what is the answer to the break¬ 
down of trust in the system? What should 
we tell people during this election cam¬ 
paign? Who should the people trust? The 
answer should be obvious. We must start 
to trust ourselves. We must take political 
matters into our own hands. That is what 
the republic is all about. The people can 
only trust themselves when they genuinely 
exercise power. We, the people, must 
turn ourselves into a democratic, secu¬ 
lar republic • 
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Global capital, Europe 
and workers’ unity 


Peter Manson reports on the April 16 joint CPGB-TKP school on 
‘Europe: prospects and challenges’ 


W hat is the importance of Europe 
for the world revolution? Is 
capital becoming supranational, 
beyond the control of the state? Is the UK 
‘ institutionally racist’ ? 

These were just a few of the questions 
posed by the second in a series of joint 
schools organised by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and the Communist 
Party of Turkey (TKP) on Saturday April 
16. Held in the University of London Un¬ 
ion under the heading, ‘Europe: prospects 
and challenges’, the school attracted 
around 60 people - mainly members and 
supporters of the two sponsoring organi¬ 
sations. 

The morning session was addressed by 
comrade ACandan from the TKP, whose 
speech centred on the priority that com¬ 
munists ought to give to the demand for the 
free movement of labour across borders 
- whether those of the European Union or 
of its member-states. 

Capital, he said, has always tried to 
control labour and limit its movement us¬ 
ing such ideological tools as ‘ institutional¬ 
ised racism’ and xenophobia. But for us 
labour migration is progressive, helping to 
overcome prejudices and lay the ground 
for the unity of the proletariat. 

However, whenever possible, capital 
uses it to divide us and to depress wages 
and working conditions. Today there is a 
demand in the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries for thousands of skilled workers that 
cannot be met by the local labour market. 
Yet paradoxically the racism and xeno¬ 
phobia that is being whipped up is directed 
against migrants at the very time compa¬ 
nies are demanding their labour. 

In this context ‘Fortress Europe’ was 
stepping up its measures to control access 
to the EU from the ‘enemy to the south and 
east’ and since 9/11 it has been aided ideo¬ 
logically in this by the ‘war on terror’, 
which has seen the targeting of muslims in 
particular. In Britain multiculturalism was 
giving way to the ‘richness of our national 
culture’, said comrade Candan. 

All this was occurring against the back¬ 
ground of an impending crisis of capital. 
Everywhere pensions are being under¬ 


mined and it is being underlined to us more 
and more that workers have nothing but 
their labour to sell. While secure employ¬ 
ment is gradually being eclipsed by con¬ 
tractual working, inroads are being made 
into welfare provision. Unionisation is at a 
historically low level and collective bar¬ 
gaining is thereby weakened. 

Communists do not respond to this situ¬ 
ation by siding with capital through de¬ 
mands for ‘national sovereignty’, 
concluded the comrade. Instead we de¬ 
mand: 

• equal pay for equal work in all countries, 
based on the highest common denomina¬ 
tor; 

• an end to the restrictions on the rights of 
foreign workers; 

• the free movement of labour; 

• the unity of workers in a single, EU-wide 
trade union; 

• common union and labour rights across 
Europe. 

In the debate that followed comrade 
Candan’s speech, several CPGB com¬ 
rades stressed that, while they were in 
agreement with its main thrust, there were 
some - not unimportant- points ofdiffer- 
ence or clarification. For example, Tina 
Becker said that his call for common un¬ 
ion rights was very timely, but we must go 
further: we need commonpo/ihcu/organi¬ 
sation across the EU in the shape of a 
Communist Party of the European Union. 
It was also essential that all communists 
and revolutionaries based in Britain should 
come together in a single party. 

Comrades John Bridge and Mark 
Fischer took issue with comrade Candan’s 
statement that ‘ institutionalised racism’ was 
capital’s current weapon of choice. Com¬ 
rade Bridge said that capitalism was not 
automatically racist - in fact it regards all 
workers, irrespective of their ethnicity, first 
and foremost as wage labour to be ex¬ 
ploited. While in the past the British state 
has employed racism as a divisive tool, it 


is not an ideology that serves its purpose 
today. In order to achieve stability capital 
requires the assimilation of pennanent mi¬ 
grant workers. The question is, should this 
be imposed from the top or be driven from 
below under the hegemony of the work¬ 
ing class? 

Comrade Fischer pointed out that 
multiculturalism is not the progressive idea 
that comrade Candan seemed to imply - 
certainly not in the hands of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. And multiculturalism and the ‘richness 
of our national culture ’ were not necessar¬ 
ily mutually contradictory - one strand of 
the UK political establishmentupholds a 
Britain of many ethnic cultures that are, 
nevertheless, united under theunionjack, 
while the other prefers forced, top-down 
assimilation within a single shared 
Britishness. Both strands, however, pro¬ 
mote an official anti-racist British chauvin¬ 
ism. 

In response, comrade Candan insisted 
that ‘institutionalisedracism’ didexist,even 
if it was unwritten. This was evidenced by 
the way the home office continually flouts 
its own rules for migrants “on racist 
grounds”. In my opinion this arbitrariness 
arises more from an all-pervasive pressure 
to clamp down on migration per se, irre¬ 
spective of the ‘race’ of the migrant whose 
rights are being denied. 

In his summary the comrade introduced 
the notion of an approaching supranational 
capitalism whereby the giant ‘multinational’ 
companies - he mentioned HSBC, Shell 
and Unilever - increasingly had “no real 
base” in a given country. He acknowl¬ 
edged the need for a single class party, but 
the question was, how to get there? 

Introducing the afternoon session, John 
Bridge began where comrade Candan had 
left off - with the giant capitalist concerns. 
According to the comrade, you would be 
“hard pressed” to find one capitalist mo¬ 
nopoly that was genuinely ‘multinational’. 
The vast majority are fra/z.snational, in that 


they all retain their national base. This is 
demonstrated not just in terms of their 
headquarters and share ownerships, but 
when they get into trouble. The US comes 
to the rescue of Chrysler, while the UK 
attempts to save MG Rover. 

Comrade Bridge stressed capital’s dual 
nature - it was both national and interna¬ 
tional - but 1914 and the outbreak of 
World War I proved once and for all that 
this duality is highly contradictory. Unlike 
previous modes of production, where 
exploitation was directly carried out by the 
ruling class organised as the state, capital¬ 
ism is different in that there is a separation 
between exploitation and the state. Fur¬ 
thermore, capital always appears as many 
capitals. That is why capital fights not for 
democracy, but for the liberty of property 
and the rule of law. As each capital does 
not have a state machine at its disposal in 
the fonn of an immediate extension of it¬ 
self, capital stresses the importance of 
binding contracts and laws - especially 
when operating abroad within the borders 
of a foreign country. 

Next comrade Bridge turned to capi¬ 
tal’s global rivalries. Although Jacques 
Chirac and Gerhard Schroder may dream 
of the day when the EU overtakes the US 
intermsofbothGDP and global influence, 
that day was a long way off. Comrade 
Bridge agreed with the TKP speaker that 
it was criminal for ‘communists’ to uphold 
national sovereignty against global capital, 
but equally we must not promote the EU 
as some kind of‘progressive’ imperialism 
capable of curbing US power. 

Comrade Bridge pointed out that US 
superimperialism was in relative decline, 
compared to its rivals, but it was manag¬ 
ing its decline at the same time as it was 
attempting to manage a declining system. 
Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky were cor¬ 
rect to say that capitalism was moribund 
as a system and today this is even more 
pronounced. Everywhere we look, or¬ 


ganisation plays a greater and greater role. 
Take money - a quintessential^ capitalist 
form. Today money is and is not money. 
It serves as a universal equivalent but has 
become increasingly detached from value. 
Money is no longer based on gold - an¬ 
other reason why the state or quasi-state 
institutions are required to intervene in 
money markets over and over again. Pri¬ 
vatisation hardly represents the return to 
the blind hand of the market - privatised 
industries in Britain are presided over by 
an array of state-appointed regulators. 

Our job, said comrade Bridge, was to 
take over capital on a global level, since 
socialism can only but be international. All 
the more reason to unite across borders - 
particularly those in the EU, which more 
and more is taking on state forms. Although 
he very much doubted whether the world 
revolution would be sparked from within 
the EU, Europe was nevertheless of cen¬ 
tral strategic importance for communists. 
A united socialist Europe would be capa¬ 
ble of withstanding US power and turning 
the tide decisively in favour of the interna¬ 
tional proletariat. 

Comrade Bridge concluded with a call 
not only for working class unity within 
Britain - ‘one state, one party’ should be 
our bottom line - but for a common pro¬ 
gramme for Europe with, at its centre, a 
Communist Party of the European Un¬ 
ion. 

Mike Macnair of the CPGB pointed 
out during the debate that unity was not just 
a question of political will, but of its nec¬ 
essary institutional form - what was re¬ 
quired was a party of the Marxists. For 
him the question of revolution versus re¬ 
form was more correctly posed as loyalty 
to the international working class versus 
loyalty to our ‘own’ state. Only episodic 
unity in the fonn of temporary alliances 
was permissible with those who uphold the 
national state. 

All in all, the school provided an excel¬ 
lent forum not only for confinning the many 
areas of common ground shared by the 
CPGB and TKP, but also for airing our 
differences. This is the way to achieve 
genuine, long-lasting unity • 


Half a million hits 

Mary Godwin outlines the issues at the April CPGB aggregate 


L ast week the total number of hits on 
the CPGB website passed half a 
million since we started counting 
exactly five years ago. Today we get an 
average of 14,000 hits a week - a figure 
that has been increasing week on week 
(only a year back the average was nearer 
8,000). Comrade MarkFischer informed 
CPGB members of these statistics during 
his talk on the party’s financial situation 
during the April aggregate of members and 
supporters. 

There is a large audience for our ideas, 
even if some of it is likely to be hostile, he 
said. For example, 1,310 people had al¬ 
ready downloaded the pdf version of Jack 
Conrad’s book Remaking Europe. These 
readers do not pay for the book of course, 
but, although we always need more money 
- including to pay for the publication of fu¬ 
ture books, such as the forthcoming one 
on religion - there are no plans to charge 
for access to books or other items on our 
website. 

Often our political opponents imagine 
they have got one over on us by access¬ 
ing our paper without paying for it, but we 
are glad that our ideas will at least be reg¬ 


istering with them. As comrades have said 
before in reply to suggestions that we 
should introduce an online subscription for 
access to our paper and other material, the 
chance to win people to communism is 
more valuable than any income we would 
generate by charging for access to our 
website. Communist ideas are powerful 
because they are true, and we want to 
spread them as widely as possible. 

Comrade F ischer explained how party 
finances have been squeezed by the 
changes in the print industry, which means 
that our printshop can no longer make a 
profit. It is natural for ambitious organisa¬ 
tions to live slightly beyond their means, he 
said, and the party needs to reinvigorate 
its business activity to finance future work 
At present just about all the money re¬ 
ceived in the fonn of dues, donations, book 
sales and Weekly Worker subscriptions is 
used up on printing, rates, rents and other 
day-to-day expenses, leaving next to noth¬ 
ing for important party actions. 

Comrade F ischer described the immi¬ 
nent move to more accessible offices and 
a new printshop, which, coincidentally, 
should reduce some of these costs. He 


emphasised that the party will keep its own 
print machine, even if it can no longer 
make a profit. Owning our own equip¬ 
ment, and thus being able to print what¬ 
ever we want, is an essential prerequisite 
of political independence. 

Financial independence is just as impor¬ 
tant. Parties calling themselves ‘commu¬ 
nist’ in the past and present have become 
dependent on subsidies from states and 
other organisations, and have become 
political prostitutes - Gerry Healy’s Work¬ 
ers Revolutionary Party and the ‘official’ 
NewCommunistParty springtomind The 
CPGB retains its financial and thus politi¬ 
cal independence through the hard work 
and self-sacrifice of its members. 

In this context, comrade Fischer an¬ 
nounced that the 2005 Summer Offen¬ 
sive will cover two months from the 
beginning of June. It is a period of intense 
fundraising, which should ideally be in the 
form of political work rather than simply 
doing overtime or reducing personal ex¬ 
penditure. The collective target for the 
Offensive is set at £30,000. Comrade 
Fischer emphasised that fundraising 
should be a collective task, and should 


be on the agenda of every meeting of 
every party cell. 

Despite the left’s overall decline, this 
year’s Summer Offensive should be a good 
one. There is a large periphery of sympa¬ 
thisers around the organisation, and mem¬ 
bers will be encouraged to contact them 
and ask them to contribute, as part of the 
process of drawing them closer to the 
CPGB. There are also plans to revamp the 
website, with prominence given to the 
Summer Offensive and how readers can 
take part. 

Comrade Fischer’s opening was fol¬ 
lowed by a short debate, in which sev¬ 
eral comrade suggested new ways of 
raising money. Comrade Me Shane ob¬ 
served that in recent years the Summer 
Offensive has often got off to a slow start, 
and she proposed that several launch 
meetings should be held - not just in Lon¬ 
don but around the country. This idea 
was welcomed, with comrades from 
Sheffield suggesting holding a launch on 
June 8 to coincide with a G8 event in 
Sheffield, which will provide an excellent 
opportunity for both political intervention 
and fundraising. Briefings on the Summer 
Offensive, with suggestions on methods 
which have worked in previous years, 
will be sent to members in the near fu¬ 
ture, comrade Fischer concluded. The 
goals of the Summer Offensive are to 
activate the membership, draw in the 
periphery and, not least, safeguard the 


party’s financial and thus political inde¬ 
pendence. 

The aggregate also included a discus¬ 
sion of the general election, continuing the 
debate at previous aggregates about our 
criteria for deciding which candidates to 
critically support. Comrade John Bridge 
explained once again the thinking behind 
the CPGB policy of supporting working 
class candidates who are against the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq and in favour of immedi¬ 
ate withdrawal of troops. In the Labour 
Party the question of Iraq is crucial, and 
in Respect the retreat from class needs to 
be brought to the fore. Our intervention is 
designed to dramatise the contradictions 
in both, in order to draw attention to the 
importance ofbuilding the communist al¬ 
ternative. 

A small minority of members at the ag¬ 
gregate continued to argue for a policy of 
supporting all Respect candidates on the 
basis of its platform rather than the indi¬ 
vidual. Others claimed we were wrong to 
offer support to all Respect candidates in 
the European elections last year, but lead¬ 
ing comrades, including John Bridge and 
Peter Manson, argued that as conditions 
evolve our tactics must also change. Even 
the best of the candidates we will support 
are in one way or another opportunist and 
if any are elected it will be crucial to con¬ 
tinue to criticise them, and use any oppor¬ 
tunity that arises for principled communist 
intervention* 
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Useful anti-war record 

Andrew Murray, Lindsey German Stop the war: the story of Britain’s biggest ever mass movement 
Bookmarks publications, 2005, pp276, £15.99 



T ony Benn’s foreword does not au¬ 
gur well for the rest of this book. The 
political response to “American” 
imperialism? “Preaching non-violence, as 
practised by Mr Gandhi and his follow¬ 
ers.” Benn expresses the aim of the anti¬ 
war movement as that of mounting a 
“challenge to the capitalist concept of 
globalisation, involving exploitation and 
bloodshed, by offering a perspective of 
internationalism, cooperation and solidar¬ 
ity”. Unfortunately there is no mention of 
the role of the working class. 

The foreword seemed like a bad omen 
for the rest of the book - surely there could 
not be another 276 pages of frankly bor¬ 
ing reformism to go? Luckily things do get 
better once Benn leaves the scene. It is, I 
suppose, quite remarkable, though, that 
the ‘Stalinist’ Andrew Murray (of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of Brit- 
ain)andthe ‘Trotskyist’ Lindsey German 
(of the Socialist Workers Parly’s central 
committee) can come to a coherent com¬ 
mon position. 

The political analysis of the global bal¬ 
ance of power in the first chapter was a 
pleasant surprise. The authors give a fairly 
standard analysis of the roots of terrorism, 
and the contradictions of a United States 
policy which supports various terrorist 
movements (eg, against Cuba), while 
claiming to be fighting a ‘ war on terror ’. 
Comrades Murray and German make the 
pertinent point that for Bush terrorism is a 
“method”, not concretely defined by bor¬ 
ders or ideology. Therefore attacks on 
‘terror’ boil down to attacks on anyone 
who challenges US world domination 
(plO). 

Three main factors, we are told, deter¬ 
mine the direction of current American 
policy: “the collapse of the USSR, ... 
overwhelming military hegemony... and 
the gradual decline of the US share of 
world production” (pi3). These condi¬ 
tions mean that “now is the time for the US 
to seek a reordering of the world, struc¬ 
tured around its own priorities” (pi6). 
Their analysis tends to focus on the politi¬ 
cal, at the expense of the underlying eco¬ 
nomic situation which is at the root of 
America’s aggressive foreign policy. 

The authors move on to the reasons for 
British involvement, including the personal 
motivations for Tony Blair’s support ofUS 
policy. I was surprised by how well the 
nature of British imperialism was analysed 
It is pointed out that, whereas “British 
imperialism is habitually referred to in the 
past tense”, it is of course alive and well 
(p22). Many people lacking a Marxist 
analysis see imperialism as little more than 
militaristic adventures, but in reality impe¬ 
rialism is a politico-economic phenom¬ 
enon 

Blair continues to be driven by the be¬ 
liefthat the ‘ World must be reordered along 
tree-market capitalist lines’ ’, the comrades 
state, yet his philosophy is hidden behind 
what Mark Curtis calls the “use ofhumani- 
tarian propaganda” (p25). This is exposed 
by arch-Blairite Robert Cooper, who, 
unlike Blair, actually uses the ‘I’word, 
talking of a ‘ ‘new kind of imperialism, one 
acceptable to a world of human rights and 
cosmopolitan values” (quoted on p28). 
For his part, Blair has the sense not to use 
the words ‘imperialism’ and ‘humanrights’ 
in the same sentence! 

The third chapter begins with a sum¬ 
mary of the last 100 years of Iraqi history. 
No surprises here, but a useful reiteration 
of many points: ie, US support for the 
Ba’ath Party in the 1960s. Moving up to 
modem times, the authors focus on the US 
government’s reasons for war: primarily 
Israel and oil, we are told. An oversimpli¬ 


fication that ends up being completely 
wrong - the systemic failings ofUS capi¬ 
tal are understated. Without this context the 
‘war against terror’ can seem to be por¬ 
trayed as resulting from a particular nasty 
president and prime minister. 

Of course comrades German and 
Murray are no apologists for Ba’athism, 
rightly suggesting that ‘ ‘regime change by 
the people” was the way to rid Iraq of its 
oppressive dictatorship (p42). The authors 
give the examples of Portugal, Greece, 
Spain and South Africa, where popular 
movements successfully removed particu¬ 
larly oppressive regimes. 

The first three chapters thus provide an 
international political overview - on the 
whole an effective one - of the circum¬ 
stances leading to the war. At this point the 
authors turn their attention to the domes¬ 
tic front, and things start to go downhill! 
The formation of the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition is described as a bureaucrat’s night¬ 
mare - people actually wanted to debate 
politics and some even had the nerve to 
disagree with the wise leaders! 

Clearly such people must be wreckers 


Of course we 
need unity, 
comrades, but 
this needs to be 
solidly based on 
agreement won 
through debate, 
not the 

suppression of 

dissenting 

voices 


of the worst kind: “Every small political 
sect in London was represented by its 
most argumentative cadre. The fact that the 
bombing of Afghanistan was only days 
away failed to impose the slightest self- 
discipline on that minority, who heckled 
and barracked repeatedly” (p48). I was 
not around at the time, but the reports I 
have read paint a rather different picture. 
But for comrades Murray and German the 
STWC had to be based on ‘lowest com¬ 
mon denominator’ politics. Dissenting 
voices were criticised as splitters and the 
CPGB and Alliance for Workers’Liberty 
were excluded. Of course we need unity, 
comrades, but this needs to be solidly 
based on agreement won through debate, 
not the suppression of dissenting voices. 

It is interesting to note the claim that 
‘ ‘building a united left-led campaign with¬ 
out the involvement of the SWP would 
simply be impossible” (p54). This is at the 
moment correct, but tragically the SWP 
has failed to utilise its numerical and organi¬ 
sational domination in a way that could take 
the working class forward rather than 
build a movement apparently for its own 
sake. But of course anyone who dares say 
so is just a ‘ sectarian’, while, by contrast, 
the aim of comrades German and Murray 
is to leave behind a left “long polished in 
splendid isolation” (p62). But the answer 
is not to abandon Marxism - rather to re¬ 
claim it from its various distortions (not 
least those of comrades Murray and Ger¬ 


man). 

Chapter five looks at the ‘hearts and 
minds’ campaign conducted by those 
who both supported and opposed the 
wars in Afghanistan and particularly 
Iraq. Of interest is a detailed discus¬ 
sion of the role playedby the Muslim 
Association of Britain, with the au¬ 
thors at great pains to try and show 
that their new friends are not “reac¬ 
tionary fundamentalists” (p87). 
Faced with huge marches and wide¬ 
spread public opposition, the Blair 
government was forced in despera¬ 
tion to produce its collection of lies 
and innuendo, Iraq s weapons of 
mass destruction. Of course this 
document, the infamous “dodgy 
dossier 1 ’, was so blatantly false that 
it still haunts Blair to this day. The 
book succeeds in capturing the 
twists and spins, the political ma¬ 
noeuvring and pathetic attempts 
to persuade an increasingly scep¬ 
tical population that the Bush war 
was justified The language, how¬ 
ever, is more characteristic of 
Guardian- style left liberals than 
supposed Marxist revolutionar¬ 
ies. 

Halfway through the book a 
considerable amount of space 
is dedicated to a number of 
poems and photographs. 

Whilst of course others may 
disagree with me, I found the 
poetry frankly rather boring - 
dominated by pacifistic and 
even religious themes. Not 
my taste, I’m afraid. Fortu¬ 
nately the excellent selection 
of photographs more than 
make up for it. The artwork, 
from paintings to catchy slo¬ 
gans on banners - which has 
been one of the most strik¬ 
ing features of the anti-war 
movement - is well represented. 

Any book about the anti-war movement 
in Britain will inevitably give pride of place 
to the February 15 2003 demonstration. 
Future chronicles will look back on that 
momentous day as one of the landmarks 
of contemporary politics. The behind-the- 
scenes organisation is detailed by the au¬ 
thors, but ironically its dramatic success 
only serves to highlight their bankruptcy. 
Where next? “Could the demonstration be 
extended into other fonns of more con¬ 
frontational action?’ ’ Unfortunately not: ‘ ‘It 
seemed that any such initiative would di¬ 
vide the movement” (pl58). 

In fact the key was not “more confron¬ 
tational action ’’perse. It was politics. Yes, 
a principled assault on the “democratic 
deficit” that Blair’s war revealed for all to 
see would certainly have ‘divided the 
movement’, but it was the only way not 
only to stop his schemes, but to actually 
take the movement forward with the 
working class at its head. Yet On Febru¬ 
ary 15 there was not even a speaker from 
the Socialist Alliance in Hyde Park. Why 
not? Instead a motley crew of trade union 
leaders, Labour politicians and vaguely 
leftwing celebrities spoke. And of course 
there was Charles Kennedy. All in the 
name of ‘keeping the movement broad’. 

The authors are right to focus on two 
vital groups in British society - the trade 
unions and young people. Evidently the 
union bureaucracies were unable and un¬ 
willing to mobilise their members in a seri¬ 
ous challenge to the warmongers. What of 
the young? The largely spontaneous 
school strikes, walkouts and sit-downs 
were tremendously encouraging: “a gen¬ 
eration was shaking off its undeserved 


reputation for political apathy and passive 
consumerism’ ’ (p 179). The comrades go 
on to state: “If strikes were to be called, it 
would be better done by the students 
themselves, free of middle-aged ‘super¬ 
vision’” (p 179). However, better still 
would be an anti-imperialist movement 
under a working class leadership capable 
of winning respect and loyalty among 
every generation. 

When the war started, a variety of ac¬ 
tions against it were organised, but the 
drama of the invasion itself largely over¬ 
shadowed the reporting of anti-war 
events, and the authors justifiably go to 
great lengths to show the commitment of 
many dedicated activists. 

One section which I feel deserves par¬ 
ticular mention is the book’s focus on the 
“weaknesses of the movement” (p200). 
The traditional ‘labour movement’ in the 
shape of the trade unions and of course 
Labour Party never looked like delivering 
anything like effective action. The obvious 
conclusion that what the working class 
needs is not warmed over reformism, but 
a revolutionary Communist Party, is unfor¬ 
tunately lacking, however. The overriding 
theme of this book is that the old left has 
failed and therefore needs to be super¬ 
seded by a ‘new’ left based upon popular 
frontism, class compromise and low ex¬ 
pectations. 

The decades of defeat for the working 
class in Britain should not make us despair 
in this way. Rather it should imbue us with 
a determination to achieve organisational 
unity based on theoretical clarity. 

The final part of the book deals with 


events since the US declared victory in 
Iraq. The witch-hunt of George Galloway 
- “he was hounded and demonised” 
(p219) - the Hutton enquiry and death of 
DavidKelly are all covered. The “pro-war 
left” - Christopher Hitchens, David 
Aaronovitch, Nick Cohen, Johann Hari, 
John Lloyd, etc - are given an ideological 
battering for their disgusting support of the 
invasion and subsequent occupation. Fi¬ 
nally the ongoing opposition to the brutal 
occupation is covered - although the de¬ 
bates that have raged on the left are not 
mentioned. Should we support all ele¬ 
ments of the Iraqi resistance or only the 
working class, secular and democratic 
anti-imperialist forces? And what does 
‘ support’ mean anyway? These key ques¬ 
tions are simply skirted around. 

As far as Britain is concerned, talk of 
‘the movement’ and ‘thepeople’ provides 
the cover for the comrades’ abandonment 
of principled politics in favour of left 
populism combined with idealistic paci¬ 
fism. Yet the cost of synthetic unity is po¬ 
litical impotence. So when they write that 
‘ ‘the anti-war movement failed to stop the 
war because it was insufficiently implanted 
in a militant working class movemenf ’ it is 
a hollow complaint (p201). It is they who 
are responsible for excising all trace of 
working class politics from the movement 
they led. 

I would, however, recommend that 
anyone on the left reads this book, which, 
for all its flaws (and there are many), pro¬ 
vides a useful record of the anti-war up¬ 
surge • 

Ted North 
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FILM REVIEW 


Who educates 
the edukators? 

Hans Weingartner (director) The edukators general release 


T his is not the first film that tries to capture 
the anti-globalisation mood. But The 
Edukators is by far the best. It is more 
human than the documentary The Coiporation 
and artistically far better than the ranting pro¬ 
ductions of multi-millionaire Michael Moore. It 
is excellent in its portrayal of the desperate an¬ 
ger and powerlessness many young people feel 
in the face of capitalism in terminal decline. The 
increasing irrationality of the system, with its in¬ 
humanity and crass exploitation, fonns the back¬ 
drop to this film. 

The opening scene shows a group of young 
people storming a Nike shop to tell customers 
how their trainers are being produced under 
horrific conditions in sweatshops in south-east 
Asia. Just like Goodbye Lenin (which inciden¬ 
tally featured the same lead actor, Daniel Briihl), 
this film has no problem with exposing and ac¬ 
cusing - while remaining a very warm and witty 
piece of art. “Dope destroys the revolutionary 
energy of the youth,” declares Jan, one of the 
main characters - before collapsing into giggles 
and smoking dope all night - and discussing with 
his friends how to fight the ‘ ‘dictatorship of capi¬ 
tal”. 

The end of the Soviet Union and German 
Democratic Republic has quite obviously not led 
to the ‘end of history’ and nobody believes 
Thatcher’s “there is no alternative”. In fact, in 
Germany, as in other countries, more and more 
people are starting to question the rule of capi¬ 
tal. “Do these people look happy to you? 
Squashed into the tube, rushing to work, trapped 
in dead-end lives,” remarks Jan, looking over 
Berhn with its grey sky and millions of blinking 
adverts. “This feels like The matrix. It’s just that 
you can feel it - you know you can’t live in it.” 

The film asks big questions about the possi¬ 
ble political alternatives - but just like the so- 
called anti-globalisation movement, it cannot 
give any satisfying answers. It quite ruthlessly 
exposes how the anarcho-type activism that 
many anti-globalisation protesters have adopted 
has not only very little chance of actually chang¬ 
ing anything - it has also been done before. Over 
and over again, in fact. 

All throughout the film, the political activism 
of the three main characters Jule, Jan and Pe¬ 
ter, reminds us of different periods in the 20th 
century history of the left. When they break into 
people’s houses and rearrange the furniture 
without stealing anything, they look like the ni¬ 
hilist neo-Dada artists of the 60s, who made a 
big thing of attacking the ‘holy cows’ of the es¬ 
tablishment and fat cats. “These people are not 
afraid of burglars any more, but our actions 
really freak them out,” says Jan, fixing their 
trademark calling card on the tower of furniture 
they create: ‘You have too much money’ and 
‘Your days of plenty are over ’. They are signed 
"Die Erziehungsberechtigten’ (which literally 
means ‘legal guardians’, but has for the English 
version been translated into the invented 
‘Anglo-German’ phrase The Edukators). 

Jan tries to convince Jule to take part in his 
‘direct action’: “Of course it has been tried be¬ 
fore and we were defeated before. But from all 
the revolutions that have happened the best ideas 
survive,” he says quite profoundly. And yet he 
goes on to repeat some of the more silly ideas 
that have been tried over the last two centuries. 
After all, “At least we are not sitting in the pub, 
just talking about the big revolution.” Instead, 
local action and individual acts of sabotage are 
his thing. Jan’s big plan is to attack a remote 
island in the Mediterranean, from where 95% 
of all TV programmes are being transmitted into 
individual homes across Europe. “We could 
black out almost all the TVs in Europe - can you 
imagine how that would liberate people?” he 
gushes. 

When Herr Hardenberg, the owner of one 
of the villas, comes home early, they end up hav¬ 



Anti-capitalist mood 


ing to kidnap him. “What are you now, the new 
Rote Armee F raktion for a new century?’ ’ he 
asks them sarcastically. 

As it turns out, Hardenberg was himself a 
rebel in 1968. He lived in a commune and was 
even chair of the infamous Sozialistischer 
Deutscher Studentenbund (SDS), which or¬ 
chestrated many of the protests and demonstra¬ 
tions at the time. Now he earns £2 million a year, 
owns a yacht, a huge villa - and a guilty con¬ 
science. He increasingly starts to enjoy hanging 
out with his unwilling captors, singing revolution¬ 
ary songs and talking about the good old times. 

Just how guilty his conscience is becomes ob¬ 
vious in a nice little twist at the end of the film, 
of which British audiences are unfortunately 
deprived. Because the British version makes no 
sense, I feel it is my duty to break the iron rule 
of revealing the end of a film. The English ver¬ 
sion is altogether more downbeat than the origi¬ 
nal and finishes with Hardenberg having called 
the cops (although the three have already got 
away). It is only in the full Gennan version that 
the note on the wall of the empty stormed apart¬ 
ment makes sense: “Some people never 
change”. Hardenberg himselfhas pinned it there. 
Film-goers in Britain are not shown the scenes 
in which the three heroes are seen speeding 
away in what is obviously Hardenberg’s yacht 
towards the TV island in the Mediterranean. A 
millionaire now sponsors their rebellion. 

It would be stupid to simply criticise the Jans 
and Jules of this world for their spontaneous, 
impatient and often absurd fonns of rebellion. 
The radicalisation that produces them is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to generate the energy needed 
if the global system of capitalism is to be effec¬ 
tively challenged. But it is those that tell us that 
these kinds of individualised protests are in and 
of themselves enough to change society who 
should be on receiving end of our harshest criti¬ 
cisms. 

Those like Rifondazione Comunista in Italy, 
who have thoroughly studied our history, who 
have played their part in the defeats of our 
movement and who nevertheless claim that 
there is no need for a Marxist programme. 
Those like the Parti Communiste Franpais, who 
endup as founding members ofAttac France. 
Those like the Socialist Workers Party, who tell 
us through their practice that working class 
politics is a thing of the past. Those who lead 
thousands of young people from one defeat to 
the next - and straight out of politics. Instead of 
new methods being tested in the anti¬ 
globalisation movement, we are witnessing the 
slow and painful death of the old left. 

Unfortunately, there are no short cuts to hu¬ 
man freedom - that much we should have learned 
by now. The genuine self-liberation of the work¬ 


ing class and socialism cannot be achieved 
through the guerrilla tactics of a small minority. 
After all, who educates and controls the 
‘edukators’? Aprime example of what happens 
when political radicalism is not guided by a 
democratic Marxist programme is of course the 
Rote Armee Fraktion, which from 1968 until 
well into the 1990s fire-bombed and murdered 
its way across Germany with its pseudo-theo¬ 
retical mish-mash of anarchism, posturing and 
quotes from Marx. 

Today the left in Germany is perhaps even 
more crisis-ridden than in Britain. The desper¬ 
ately misnamed Party of Democratic Socialism 
does not even pretend to be fighting for any¬ 
thing resembling socialism. Having been part of 
ruling coalitions in a number o f regional govern¬ 
ments in the east of Germany, the party has sup¬ 
ported draconian cuts in social and public 
services and unilateral annulled collective wage 
and labour agreements in Berlin. 

While Trotskyism (and the sect-culture ac¬ 
companying it) has not got as strong a foothold 
as in Britain, the German left is nevertheless ex¬ 
tremely fragmented, with autonomism and an¬ 
archism more evident. The Autonome are in 
fact celebrating something of a revival in the 
current anti-globalisation mood. 

Genuine communists have been having a hard 
time: the ban on the Kommunistische Partei 
Deutschlands in 1956 was a mere technicality 
- the organised revolutionary left never recov¬ 
ered from the failed revolutions of 1918. From 
the foundation of the GDR in 1949, 
Realsozialismus served to control the left ideo¬ 
logically and organisationally. The Deutsche 
Kommunistische Partei (the successor of the 
KPD) was thoroughly Stalinist and very much 
under the direct control of the GDR. When I 
first got involved in leftwing politics in the late 
1980s, I was often told to “climb back over the 
damn wall”. 

Even after the end of the Soviet Union, no 
attempt has been made to explain its horrific 
nature or the role many of the communist and 
Trotskyist parties have played in supporting 
it. No attempt has been made to openly con¬ 
front the bureaucratic methods and organi¬ 
sational forms employed. Instead, most of the 
left simply pretends it never happened, 
dresses up in new, ‘anti-capitalist’ clothes - 
and carries on making the same mistakes over 
and over again. 

Hardly inspiring stuff - with most of the ‘revo¬ 
lutionaries ’ themselves having abandoned genu¬ 
ine Marxism, it is no wonder many young people 
prefer to go down the DIY road of rebellion. 

This film has deservedly won a good number 
of national and international awards, most of 
them voted for by the audience. It definitely 
succeeds in tying into this widespread mood, 
this search for an alternative. The director has 
done his homework in tenns of marketing the 
film and its Gennan website feels like an exten¬ 
sion of Indymedia. There is a lively forum in 
which hundreds of messages are posted under 
headings such as ‘Build protest groups’ and 
‘Politics’. One ofthe two links on the ‘News’ 
section refers to a report on the Swiss 
Indymedia site, which shows pictures of young 
people covering the entrance hall of Credit 
Suisse bank with toilet paper. “Your days of 
plenty are numbered,” reads the graffiti on the 
pavement. But there are also pretty healthy 
debates about socialism, communism and the 
demise of the Ostblock. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has opened 
up new possibilities for the intervention ofMarx- 
ist parties under the banner of extreme democ¬ 
racy. Reformism and Stalinism, on the other 
hand, are finished, no matter how many times 
the left tries to warm them up. 

Time to break through the matrix • 

Tina Becker 


What we 
fight for 

a Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the biggest pos¬ 
sible working class representation. But workers must be 
readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly 
if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content, 
i We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of human 
history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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There is no 
undifferentiated 
‘muslim 
community’ 



Islamic extremists 

attack Galloway 


G eorge Galloway was forced to 
take refuge while campaigning on 
the Osier estate in Bethnal Green 
on April 19 when a group of 30-plus 
islamic militants - supporters of Hizb-ut- 
Tahrir - trapped him and his canvassing 
team. Police were called after a fight broke 
out and - ideological considerations apart, 
of course - comrade Galloway admits he 
was grateful for their intervention: “The 
police saved my life,” he told the Evening 
Standard (April 20). 

He went on: “I was meeting people who 
live in the flats. Hizb-ut-Tahrir suddenly 
filled the room and blocked the door. I 
tried speaking calmly. They then said I 
was parading as a false prophet and 
served a sentence of death on me. They 
were claiming I was representing myself as 
a false deity and for this apostasy I would 
be sentence to the gallows.” 

The east London incident followed on 
from a provocation by a small group of 
men at a general election meeting of the 


Muslim Council of Britain. Although the 
individuals involved in this earlier clash 
were not Hizb members, they share a 
common grievance - opposition to in¬ 
volvement by muslims in the electoral 
process itself. 

Hizb membership is probably quite 
small, but it can attract relatively large num¬ 
bers to events. On its website the organi¬ 
sation asserts that its central aim is to 
re-establish ‘ ‘islamic guidance for mankind 
and lead the ummah (the muslim commu¬ 
nity) into a struggle with the kiifi- (the non¬ 
believing world), its systems and its 
thoughts, so that islam encapsulates the 
world” (www.hizb-ut-tahrir.org). The 
methodofachievingthis is “firstly chang¬ 
ing the society’s existing thoughts to islamic 


thoughts, so that such thoughts become 
the public opinion among the people, who 
are then driven to implement and act upon 
them”. 

Central to this project is about the 
creationion of a theocratic state, headed 
by a “khaleefah [who will be obeyed] on 
condition that he rules according to the 
book of allah (swt) and the sunnah of the 
messenger of allah (saw) and on condition 
that he conveys islam as a message to the 
world through da ’wah and jihad”. 

Forthis group, therefore, casting votes 
- as an expression of a form of democ¬ 
racy - is by definition “unislamic”. Thus 
Galloway is right to believe that he is be¬ 
ing targeted because he is “offering a 
democratic solution to muslims”, as the 
Standard said, paraphrasing his words. 

Naturally the attack on, and threats 
made to, Galloway should be uncondi¬ 
tionally condemned by the workers ’ move¬ 
ment. Hizb is a deeply reactionary sect. Of 
course, it has about as much chance of 


achieving its cherished aim of a universal 
caliphate as George Galloway has ofbe- 
ing elected to the national committee of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. But this 
should not blind us to the harm it can do. 

Some of the men who cornered com¬ 
rade Galloway were tooled up with chains 
andknives. This attack was part of wider 
campaign of intimidation that Hizb has been 
conducting in the constituency. Muslim 
voters who have shown support for Re¬ 
spect, or even taken leaflets from stalls, 
have been targeted. Posters have been 
pulled down and canvassers abused. 

Asad Rehman - political advisor to 
George Galloway - told the Weekly 
Worker that this campaign ‘ ‘is having some 
effect”. Clearly, even the minuscule influ¬ 


ence Hizb has should be fought and rooted 
out. 

But is there the political will to do this? 
Leaders of the S WP have drummed it into 
their members that the “muslim commu¬ 
nity” must be approached as some sort of 
homogeneous bloc. Communist Party 
members have been told that we are 
chauvinists, or even ‘ ‘racists’ ’, for insisting 
that the class and political differences in this 
community should be openly debated. 
Leading activists in the campaign suggest 
that Respect is deliberately playing down 
the violent incident, as publicity would act 
to further divide the muslim community in 
the constituency. There are suspicions that 
the Evening Standard has actually given 
such publicity to it precisely in order to 
sow these sort of divisions, helping to un¬ 
dermine George’s campaign. 

Clearly, pressures are building within this 
section of the population, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of whom are working class. 
The mass involvement of muslims in the 
huge anti-war demos of2003 - and the 
subsequent development of Respect - has 
brought many of these people into contact 
with the revolutionary left for the first time. 
The protests of Hizb and others against the 
involvement of muslims is a reaction to the 
possibility of a pmgressive assimilationist 
process occurring in Britain. This is pre¬ 
cisely what the CPGB has advocated and 
precisely what the SWP - and the organi¬ 
sations it influences - has buckled before. 
As we go to press, there has been no men¬ 
tion of the attack on comrade Galloway 
on either the Respect website or that of the 
SWP itself. 

The fact Hizb-ut-Tahrir fears our 
assimilationist project like sin was con- 
finned when it issued in 2003 a leaflet ti¬ 
tled ‘Marching on February 15 is haram 
[ie, incompatible with islamic law - IM] 
and the height of political naivety’ (Febru¬ 
ary 11 2003). This attempted to draw a 
line between muslims and the broader anti¬ 
war movement. It argued in favour of a sec¬ 
tarian, separatist (and thus useless) ‘pure’ 
islamist anti-war movement. 

Quoting contemporary issues of the 
Weekly Worker, it cited discussion on the 
significance of mass muslim involvement in 
the anti-war movement between com¬ 
rades Martyn Hudson, Marcus Strom and 
Ian Donovan (all CPGB members at the 
time). From the point of view of Hizb-ut- 
Tahrir, communists have only “sinister 
motives” in seeking to draw muslims into 
the wider anti-war movement. 

Comrade Donovan was quoted thus: 
“It may well be that a progressive move¬ 
ment will emerge from the contact and dia¬ 
logue of the muslim brothers and sisters 
that are coming into contact with socialist 
and revolutionary literature and ideas. 
There is no guarantee of this, of course, 
but I believe it is a realistic possibility and 
something positive to hope and struggle 
for” ( Weeklv Worker November 28 
2002 ). 

Hizb-ut-Tahrir was clearly alarmed at 
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the idea that muslims would be contami¬ 
nated by contact with communists. It re¬ 
coiled in horror at comrade Strom’s 
“sinister” suggestion that on the Septem¬ 
ber 28 2002 demonstration ‘ ‘thousands of 
muslims... were exposed to the ideas of 
mass democracy, secularism and social¬ 
ism” ( Weekly Worker October 2 2002). 

Hizb comments: ‘The inability to reach 
a consensus on muslim involvement in the 
February 15 march is not surprising, given 
that it is difficult to reconcile the view of 
the communists that islam is the ‘opiumof 
the masses’ with the view of muslims that 


islam represents the only ideological alter¬ 
native to the decadent ideology of capi¬ 
talism and the defunct ideology of 
communism” 

The politicalaccommodationofthe SWP 
to reactionary islamic trends has partially un¬ 
dermined the opportunities that Weekly 
Worker writers were pointing to in2002-03. 
But the violent rearguard action of the Hizb 
reactionaries underlines that the progressive 
potential ofthe mass anti-war movement still 
exists - if the left only had the politics to take 
full advantage of it • 

Ian Mahoney 
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